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c/he  [Prince  of  [Peace 


MILTON    BENNION 


Jn  appreciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind the  heavenly  host  sang 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men." 

Yet  progress  toward  this  end  has  been  regretfully 
slow.  In  recent  years  it  seems  to  have  gone  into  reverse, 
even  among  nations  that  claim  to  be  civilized. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  individuals  who  practice 
good  will  toward  their  neighbors;  as  individuals  they 
would  not  be  guilty  of  the  unprincipled  ambitions  and 
ill  will  of  their  governments.  When,  however,  it  comes 
to  large  groups  acting  under  emotional  stress  there  is 
always  danger  of  mob  violence  with  no  one  sensing 
responsibility  for  what  they  do.  This  may  account  for 
lynchings  and  not  less  reprehensible  deeds  of  some  mil- 
itary forces  acting  under  direction  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

What  can  be  done  to  stay  these  destructive  forces? 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  done  by  cultivating  a  spirit  of 
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hatred  toward  enemies.  This  would  be  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  Him 
it  was  said, 

"Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity, 
therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  (Hebrews  1:9.) 

The  emotions  have  a  proper  place  in  life,  but  ought 
to  be  properly  directed,  guided  by  knowledge  and 
forethought  of  consequences.  "Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions"  that  are  never  expressed  in  action;  they 
are  sometimes  expressed  in  actions  that  turn  out  to  be 
very  immoral  and  irreligious  for  want  of  knowledge 
and  forethought. 

Genuine  faith  in  and  love  of  God  the  Father  and 
Jesus  Christ  our  Savior  naturally  leads  to  serious  study 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  including  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  theological  and  ritual,  important  as  these  are. 
The  present  state  of  mankind,  including  some  who  in 
name  profess  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  indicate 
great  need  of  attention  to  the  moral  principles  which 
Jesus  taught,  and  which  he  transmitted  to  his  apostles 
and  prophets,  both  ancient  and  modern.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  might  lead  to  reduction  of  delinquencies,  both 
juvenile  and  parental,  elimination  of  cocktail  parties, 
gambling,  unwarranted  extravagance,  dissipation  of 
physical  and  spiritual  resources,  and  violations  of  the 
age-old  ten  commandments.  Efforts  are  being  made 
through  the  Sunday  School  lesson  texts  to  emphasize 
these  phases  of  our  religion.  Much  depends  upon  the 
teachers  of  these  lessons,  especially  so  in  case  of  classes 
below  the  adult  level.  The  attention  of  adults  is  called 
to  lessons  prepared  in  recent  years  for  the  Gospel 
Message,  Genealogical,  and  Gospel  Doctrine  Depart- 
ments. 
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LATTER-DAY  SAINT  IDEALS  OF  SOCIAL  LIVING 

INTRODUCTION 
(General  Superintendent  Milton  Bennion) 

"CW  some  time  before  and  after  the  a  great  cause  that  had  to  do  with 

arrival  of  the  Utah  Pioneers  in  the  salvation  of  their  fellow  men. 
Salt  Lake  Valley  the  Latter-day  We  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Saints  were  intently  engaged  in  ef-  Union,  having  been  assigned  the  re- 
forts  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  God  sponsibility  of  teaching  the  restored 
on  earth.  Spurred  by  this  ideal  they  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  feel  the  need 
devoted  their  energies  very  fully  of  a  great  resurgence  in  our  spiritual 
toward  realization  of  this  purpose,  lives  that  will  be  a  means  of  stirring 
Such  a  project  required  conservation,  us  to  greater  activity  and  devotion 
development,  and  use  of  all  their  to  our  responsibilities.  It  is  highly 
physical  and  spiritual  resources.  A  important  that  current  delinquen- 
reasonable  amount  of  wholesome  cies,  both  juvenile  and  adult,  be 
recreation  as  a  means  of  renewing  eliminated  from  our  church  mem- 
their  physical  and  spiritual  powers  bership,  and  from  the  communities 
was  approved.  There  was,  however,  where  Latter-day  Saints  reside.  To- 
no  time  for  dissipation.  ward  this  end  we  seek  the  coopera- 
Unbiased  visitors  to  Salt  Lake  tion  of  men  and  women  of  good  will 
City  during  the  first  decades  of  its  everywhere.  We  know  that  there 
history  reported  that  they  saw  no  are  many  such  persons  who  will 
saloons,  gambling  dens,  or  brothels;  gladly  join  us  in  this  undertaking.., 
no  idlers  or  other  evidences  of  de-  The  sermon  that  now  follows  on 
linquency.  Why?  Because  in  obedi-  this  program  will  be  given  in  ten 
ence  to  the  first  and  second  great  brief  talks  by  members  of  the  Des- 
commandments  all  were  engaged  in  eret  Sunday  School  Union. 

THE  IDEAL  OF  FAITH 
(Don  B.  Colton,  member  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  General  Board) 

'"Phe  Apostle  Paul  said:  The  day  in  which  we  are  living 

"Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the      furnishes    a    mighty    challenge    to 

faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong."      Latter-day  Saints.  Shall  we  "stand 

(I  Cor.  16:13.)      ■■  ■•  ■-<■■■■■■■■■■■        fast  in  the  faith"  and  "quit  otat- 
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selves  like  men?"  The  answer  is 
with  us. 

Surely  we  cannot  pin  our  faith 
on  any  man  because  we  know  not 
whither  he  will  carry  it.  Rather,  let 
us  follow  the  advice  of  Moses  when 
he  said,  "Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens, 
and  I  will  speak;  and  hear,  O  earth, 
the  words  of  my  mouth.  Because  I 
will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord; 
ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 
He  is  the  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect; 
for  all  his  ways  are  judgment:  A 
God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity, 
just  and  right  is  he."  (Deut.  32:1, 
3-4.) 

Faith  in  God  as  a  living  power 
that  will  sustain  us  amid  all  the  ex- 
periences of  life  is  a  fundamental 
ideal  among  true  Latter-day  Saints. 
That  faith  must  be  consistent.  The 
path  of  faith  is  one  of  regularity 
and  wisdom.  To  become  a  citizen  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  one  must  re- 
nounce everything  contrary  or  for- 
eign to  it. 

Faith  has  its  highest  manifesta- 
tion in  service.  Jesus,  our  Lord,  was 
the  supreme  example  of  service  to 
fellow  men.  Someone  has  said,  "God 
counts  that  free  service  which  love 
dictates,  and  not  necessity."  As 
Jesus  taught  us  both  by  example 
and  precept;  so  ought  we  to  servse 
our  fellow  men  because  we  love  them 
and  therefore  love  God.  We  show 
that  love  by  our  service  to  our  fel- 
low men.  Let  us  deal  justly;  live 
righteously;  think  nobly. 

It  is  basic  in  our  philosophy  that 
Jesus  created  this  world.  "For  it 
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pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should 
all  fulness  dwell."  (Col.  1:19.)  "All 
things  were  created  by  Him."  He 
became  perfect  through  obedience, 
service  and  sacrifice.  We  cannot 
fully  understand  why,  because  He 
was  a  God,  that  He  should  choose 
to  live  a  human  life  and  die  a  hu- 
man death.  Such  was  His  choice, 
however.  He  came  to  "mark  the 
path  and  point  the  way."  If  we 
emulate  His  example,  we  shall  real- 
ize the  high  destiny  of  mankind. 
In  mighty  faith,  combined  with 
good  works,  we  stand  undaunted  in 
the  face  of  trials  and  hardships  and 
exclaim,  "It  can  be,  it  shall  be  done 
through  faith  in  God." 

Granted  that  the  ideal  does  point 
toward  a  high  destiny,  the  goal  was 
set  by  the  Savior  Himself.  He  said: 
"Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect."  (Matt.  5:48.)  That  is  our 
ideal.  Jesus  is  our  exemplar,  our 
guide.  Faith  in  Him  will  help  us  to 
live  our  lives  well. 

We  were  created  in  His  image. 
We  are  joint  heirs  with  Him  and 
have  been  promised  exaltation  in  the 
celestial  kingdom  with  Him  and  Our 
Father  if  we  are  faithful.  Contem- 
plating this  high  destiny  and  recog- 
nizing our  weakness,  humbly,  we 
exclaim  with  the  Psalmist:  "Pre- 
serve me,  O  God;  for  in  thee  do  I 
put  my  trust.  Thou  wilt  show  me 
the  path  of  life:  in  thy  presence  is 
fulness  of  joy;  at  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  forevermore." 
(Psalms  16:1,  11.) 
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IDEAL  OF  GRATITUDE 
(Louise  Hafen,  Sixth  Ward,  Utah  Stake) 


I  am  humbly  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  occupying  this  position 
and  expressing  my  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  blessings  and  beauties  with 
which  we  are  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied. 

I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  workers  in  God's  vineyard  who 
have  been  my  teachers,  and  to  my 
parents  for  the  priceless  gift  of  a 
normal  healthy  body. 

Welling  up  from  deep  in  my 
heart  is  gratitude  for  the  vigorous 
message  of  a  joyous  way  of  life 
which  goes  constantly  from  this 
great  building  and  the  salvation 
which  we  are  promised  by  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  gospel. 

For  these  blessings  I  feel  a  deep 
gratitude.  But  what  does  gratitude 
mean?  We  might  call  it  thankful- 
ness or  we  might  call  it  appreciation. 
These  are  inner  emotions  or  feelings 
and  imply  an  understanding  of  the 
value  of  the  thing. 

But  true  gratitude  is  reflected  not 
in  mere  thought  but  in  action. 

My  great-grandparents  were  so 
grateful  for  the  message  of  hope  the 
gospel  brought  them  that  they  left 
their  good  homes  and  braved  an  un- 
known wilderness  that  they  might 
be  true  to  their  ideals. 

Their  children  showed  their  grati- 
tude by  subduing  the  wilderness  and 
cultivating  it  into  beauty. 

My  parents  were  so  grateful  for 


the  blessings  given  them  that  they 
cherished  the  ideals  of  truth  in  their 
lives  and  taught  them  to  me. 
Through  their  teachings  I  saw  the 
great  beauties  of  life. 

I  listened  to  a  symphony  and  my 
heart  was  lifted  by  the  message  of 
the  music. 

I  looked  at  a  painting  and  my  soul 
was  fed  by  the  harmony  in  color  and 
line. 

In  the  quiet  room  of  a  hospital  I 
saw  the  twisted  body  of  a  child  re- 
stored to  health  and  my  fears  were 
quieted. 

I  was  thrilled  by  it  all,  but  how 
could  I  show  my  gratitude?  I  could 
not  paint  a  masterpiece  nor  compose 
a  symphony.  But  I  could  speak 
softly  in  my  home — be  tolerant  and 
kind  to  my  fellowmen. 

I  went  to  visit  a  neighbor  with 
a  little  new  baby  and  as  I  looked 
at  the  tiny  face  and  exquisite  pink 
fingers  I  thought  "This  is  the  great- 
est creation  of  them  all." 

As  I  am  grateful  for  life  so  this 
wee  spirit  will  be  grateful  if  I  do 
my  part  to  improve  all  the  great 
blessings  and  beauties  which  have 
come  to  me. 

If  I  live  my  gratitude  in  kindly 
thought  and  deed  and  in  earnest  ef- 
fort strive  to  succeed  then  truly  I 
have  expressed  the  ideals  of  grati- 
tude. 
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THE  IDEAL  OF  OBEDIENCE 
(Jerry  Spendlove,  Ogden  16th  Ward,  North  Weber  Stake) 


Tn  the  beginning  God  made  the 
earth  and  placed  living  things 
upon  it.  His  greatest  work  was  man 
created  in  his  own  image.  Our  Heav- 
enly Father  gave  to  man  control 
over  all  living  things.  For  these 
privileges  Deity  required  respect  and 
obedience. 

Boys  of  my  age  are  required  to 
practice  obedience,  too.  We  must 
heed  our  Heavenly  Father's  com- 
mands if  we  expect  to  receive  His 
choicest  blessings. 

Now  if  we  truly  desire  the 
choicest  gifts  our  Heavenly  Father 
can  bestow  we  must  not  seek  them 
on  bargain  counters. 

The  only  way  to  obtain  the  great- 
est reward  is  to  be  subject  to  laws 
that  are  just  and  good. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  has  not 
asked  of  man  anything  which  was 
unjust,  therefore  a  boy  in  tender 
years  will  be  perfectly  safe  if  he 
strives  to  learn  the  will  of  his  Heav- 
enly Father.  In  order  that  he  might 
become  acquainted  with  His  will  he 
must  learn  from  parents,  teachers, 
and  choice  friends  that  which  is 
right. 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 


er that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,"  was  not  idle  gossip. 
Certainly  obedience  to  our  earthly 
parents  is  being  obedient  to  our 
Heavenly  parents,  which  we  are 
sure  exist.  I  have  learned  that  by 
obeying  those  in  authority  I  can 
avoid  grief  and  sorrow. 

A  group  of  our  young  people  re- 
fused coffee  at  a  large  dinner  in  an 
eastern  city  not  so  long  ago.  Those 
near  them  asked  why  they  refused 
this  drink  and  one  of  our  boys 
courteously  explained  our  "Word  of 
Wisdom." 

One  of  the  boys  who  listened  to 
the  explanation  said,  "Out  of  re- 
spect to  the  group  from  Utah  let 
us  do  likewise."  Not  one  at  the  table 
drank  coffee  at  that  meal.  Imagine 
the  joy  of  that  little  group  to  be 
recognized  at  such  a  large  affair. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the 
results  of  being  obedient  to  God's 
commands. 

I  pray  that  we  all  might  know 
the  value  of  obedience,  for  obedience 
is  better  than  sacrifice. 

I  do  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


THE   IDEAL   OF  REVERENCE 
(Norman  K.  Bryner,  Park  Ward,  Utah  Stake) 


Oeverence  is  the  key  to  sincere, 
true  worship.  There  is  supreme 
joy  in  the  soul  when  we  show  rev- 
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the  highest  of  human  feelings.  Rev- 
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erent  consideration  for  the  priest- 
hood, the  house  of  the  Lord,  law 
and  government,  and  the  home  will 
bring  us  to  the  highest  moral  and 
spiritual  conduct. 

I  will  revere  God  by  respecting 
and  honoring  His  Holy  Priesthood. 
Eternal  life,  our  greatest  gift,  can 
be  obtained  only  through  the  priest- 
hood. God's  servants  cannot  act  in 
His  name  unless  they  hold  the 
priesthood.  His  work  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  without  it.  Our  hearts  will 
surely  be  filled  with  reverent  thanks- 
giving and  appreciation  when  we 
understand  and  use  this  divine  gift. 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  realizes 
that  if  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  to 
enter  and  remain  in  our  houses  of 
worship  there  must  be  order.  Jesus 
Himself  stated  emphatically  "My 
house  is  a  house  of  order."  Let  us 
conduct  ourselves  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  so  we  may  partake  of  a 
spiritual  feast  which  will  keep  us 
through  the  week. 

We  can  show  a  reverent  attitude 


of  love  and  good  will  toward  our 
fellow  men,  and  respect  for  law 
and  government  by  permitting  the 
enactment  of  fair  and  just  laws  and 
by  observing  them  fully. 

The  development  of  a  spirit  of 
reverence  begins  in  the  home.  Chil- 
dren who  are  taught  to  pray  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  devotion 
will  dedicate  themselves  to  righteous 
living.  If  we  are  taught  to  honor 
our  parents  and  to  revere  the  home 
we  will  carry  this  same  spirit  into 
the  church. 

I  believe  that  the  Lord  wants  us 
to  show  in  every  way  that  we  are 
a  refined,  devout  and  reverent  peo- 
ple because  we  have  been  privileged 
to  receive  the  restored  gospel  with 
its  refining  influence.  If  we  are  rev- 
erent we  will  have  that  spirit  of 
peace  which  will  help  us  to  live  in 
harmony  with  God  and  with  our 
fellow  men. 

This  is  my  testimony,  and  I  bear 
it  to  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen. 


THE  IDEAL  OF   PHYSICAL   AND   MENTAL   HEALTH 
(Tom  Greene,  Yale  Ward,  Bonneville  Stake) 


Tust  what  is  being  healthy?  Is  it  the 
T  ability  to  chin  oneself  twenty 
times  a  day,  or  do  setting-up  ex- 
ercises without  getting  tired?  Does 
it  come  from  being  an  expert  swim- 
mer or  shooting  under  par  on  the 
golf  course?  Or  is  it  simply  a  trait 
of  heredity? 

Psychologists   tell   us   that    even 
the  most  healthy  and  perfectly-de- 


veloped body  may  maintain  a  sickly 
and  undernourished  mind. 

In  order  to  be  truly  healthy,  we 
must  not  only  partake  of  whole- 
some food  and  drink  so  as  to  make 
for  physical  stamina  and  health,  but 
we  must  also  partake  of  wholesome 
thoughts  and  worthy  ambitions  if 
the  ideal  of  mental  health  is  to  be 
preserved. 

True    health,    then,    is    physical 
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growth  and  normal  functioning 
bolstered  with  a  clean,  wholesome 
mental  attitude.  In  order  to  attain 
this  happy  medium,  a  suggested 
four-point  program  might  well  be 
put  into  effect: 

1.  Wholesome  food  and  drink. 

2.  Non-use  of  intoxicants,  nar- 
cotics, or  stimulants. 

3.  Pure   air,   ample   exercise  and 
sleep — and 

4.  Clean    thoughts    and   worthy 
ambitions. 

If  we  can  follow  this  simple  out- 


line— and,  after  all,  it  is  our  duty  as 
Latter-day  Saints  to  follow  a  similar 
program — it  will  not  only  be  help- 
ful to  each  one  of  us  individually, 
but  it  will  help  us  in  our  relation- 
ship to  mankind  as  a  whole  and  to 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

So  it  is  seen  that  healthful  living 
is  a  combination  of  physical  and 
mental  well-being,  and  that  through 
the  four-point  plan  just  mentioned, 
physical  endurance  and  spiritual 
power  may  be  attained  to  be  used 
in  the  service  of  God  and  mankind. 


THE   IDEAL   OF   THRIFT 

(Kathleen  McLatchy,  Highland  Park  Ward,  Highland  Stake) 


'HPhe  ideal  of  thrift  is  one  which 
has  practically  become  extinct 
in  the  world  today.  Within  the  last 
generation  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  commod- 
ities and  the  cost  of  commercial 
amusements.  In  fact,  everything 
has  been  so  sped  up  that  we,  the 
youth  of  the  Church,  are  growing 
up  in  a  world  that  has  little  use  for 
the  word  "thrift."  However,  as  a 
Latter-day  Saint  girl,  I  have  always 
been  taught  the  importance  of  thrift 
not  only  in  regard  to  material  mat- 
ters but  also  in  conserving  character, 
health,  time,  and  spiritual  founda- 
tions. 

Webster's  dictionary  tells  us  that 
the  word  thrift  means  an  economi- 
cal management  of  property  for  the 
increase  of  worldly  goods.  Of  course 
we  would  all  like  to  be  wealthy  and 
have  everything  we  want,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  more  important  to  earn 
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our  riches  by  honest  labor,  to  con- 
serve, and  to  spend  wisely  so  that 
the  material  goods  we  do  possess 
will  be  those  which  will  bring  us 
the  most  value  and  satisfaction. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  tells 
us  that  a  wife  can  throw  more  out 
the  back  door  than  her  husband  can 
bring  in  the  front.  This  saying  need 
not  be  true,  however,  if  a  wife  will 
only  practice  thrift  and  learn  never 
to  throw  away  even  the  smallest  ob- 
ject but  to  utilize  everything  to  its 
best  advantage.  Thus,  by  practicing 
thrift,  a  wife  can  become  a  great 
help  to  her  husband. 

We  are  often  quick  to  condemn 
those  people  who  spend  money  fool- 
ishly, as  the  boy  who  buys  new 
parts  for  his  car  but  can't  afford 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes  or  the  wife 
who  likes  to  give  expensive  parties 
when  her  husband  makes  $40  a 
week.  Yet,  this  lack  of  thrift  is  no 
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worse  than  indulging  in  the  intan- 
gible luxuries;  the  business  of  life 
simply  can't  afford  such  as  ill  tem- 
per, bad  manners,  poor  sportsman- 
ship, and  sloppy  habits.  "We  live 
our  own  lives,"  people  say.  "What 
we  do  is  no  one  else's  business." 
Maybe  it  isn't,  unless  by  what  we 
are  doing  we  are  harming  our  own 
character  and  bringing  needless  pri- 
vation and  suffering  to  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact. 

By  being  prompt  and  orderly  in 
all  our  affairs  we  will  learn  to  work 
with  others  more  easily  and  we  will 
find  that  we  have  more  time  for 


hobbies,    friendly  associations,   and 
home  life. 

Conserving  our  spiritual  selves  is 
also  very  important  and  our  Church 
is  helping  its  people  to  do  this  by 
teaching  us  high  standards  and  ideals 
by  which  to  live. 

This  is  a  spending  age,  an  age  of 
extravagant  habits  on  the  part  of 
the  careless  and  the  socially  ambi- 
tious. That  is  why  it  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  before  to  practice 
thrift  in  everything  we  do  so  that 
we  can  be  among  the  people  who 
say,  "To  lead  a  thrifty  life  is  to  lead 
a  useful  and  happy  life." 


THE  IDEAL  OF  KINDNESS  AND  THOUGHTFULNESS 
(Diane  Jones,  North  Ogden  Ward,  Ben  Lomond  Stake) 


(~\n  a  vine  covered  wall  in  an  old 
^^^  Chinese  garden  are  engraved 
these  words,  "Enjoy  yourself.  It  is 
later  than  you  think."  True  enjoy- 
ment is  to  be  found  only  in  service 
to  others.  To  serve  others  we  must 
love  them  with  a  love  that  causes 
us  to  be  kind  and  thoughtful  and 
to  put  their  needs  above  our  own. 
In  the  performance  of  simple,  com- 
mon, everyday  acts  we  find  need  of 
the  two  great  ideals  of  kindness  and 
thought  fulness.  In  the  words  of 
Emerson,  "The  best  part  of  a  man's 
life  are  the  little,  nameless,  unre- 
membered  acts  of  charity  and  love." 
Anne  Lindbergh  wrote,  "I  re- 
member lying  in  a  hospital,  after  the 
birth  of  a  child,  on  an  autumn  morn- 
ing. The  sun  was  pouring  in  my 
window  and,  outside,  every  yellow 
leaf,  touched  by  frost  the  night  be- 
fore, stood  still  in  the  golden  air. 


The  nurse  brought  me  a  telegram 
from  Edward  Sheldon  which  read, 
'This  is  a  beautiful  morning.  I  am 
sure  you  and  your  daughter  are 
happy.'  I  felt  full  of  joy  at  such  a 
swift  and  magical  sharing  of  my 
mood.  Then  suddenly  I  thought, 
shocked  almost  to  tears,  but  how 
does  he  know  it  is  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing? The  man  who  sent  that  tele- 
gram is  blind.  He  has  not  seen  a  tree 
for  twenty  years." 

Many  of  us  have  desires  to  per- 
form acts  that  will  prove  our  char- 
ity, but  before  we  can  say  or  do 
the  thing  we  hoped  to,  the  oppor- 
tunity has  passed.  Maybe  it  is  later 
than  we  think.  Maybe  tomorrow 
will  be  too  late,  when  full  of  re- 
morse we  will  say,  "Why  wasn't  I 
kind  to  the  new  girl  at  school  when 
she  wanted  to  join  our  group."  Or 
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"Why  haven't  I  been  more  thought- 
ful of  Mother  or  Dad." 

We  young  folks  are  often  un- 
kind and  thoughtless;  we  think  be- 
cause of  our  youth  we  are  forgiven. 
Perhaps  we  use  our  youth  as  an  ex- 
cuse. We  do  not  realize  until  too 
late  that  time  has  robbed  us  of  our 
golden    chance    of    being    helpful 


through  being  kind  and  thoughtful. 
We  should  keep  in  mind  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  who  wrote,  "I  shall  pass 
this  way  but  once;  any  good,  there- 
fore, that  I  can  do  or  any  kindness 
that  I  can  show  to  any  human  be- 
ing, let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me  not 
defer  nor  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not 
pass  this  way  again." 


THE  IDEAL  OF   CLEAN  LIVING  IN   THOUGHT,  SPEECH, 

AND  ACTION 

(Margaret  Maeser,  East  Ensign  Ward,  Ensign  Stake) 


Just  as  our  physical  bodies  and  in- 
tellects were  given  to  us  by 
God  as  part  of  his  design  of  human 
life,  so  also  were  our  emotions  and 
our  passions  a  part  of  God's  plan. 
And  just  as  our  bodies  and  intellects 
are  governed  by  rules  that  must  be 
followed  to  achieve  happiness,  so  also 
are  our  passions  subject  to  laws  pre- 
scribed for  clean,  righteous  living. 

Therefore,  to  have  emotions,  to 
feel  passions,  is  not  wrong,  but  a 
natural  function  of  life.  But  to  yield 
to  these  emotions  and  passions  at 
times  and  places  not  designated  by 
God's  holy  laws  is  sin,  sin  against 
the  sources  of  life  itself.  Even  in 
our  manner,  in  our  dress,  and  in  our 
day-to-day  living  we  Latter-day 
Saints  should  follow  conduct  that 
is  modest,  clean,  and  unassuming. 

Not  only  in  our  actions  should 
we  honor  ouselves  by  clean  living 
but  also  in  our  thoughts  and  speech. 
We  should  have,  in  our  thoughts,  a 
wholesome  outlook  toward  all  hu- 
man relationships,  based  upon  hon- 
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est  understanding  and  knowledge. 
And  to  make  light  of  these  relation- 
ships in  speech  or  thought  is  to  make 
light  of  the  creativity  of  God.  In 
the  New  Testament  Jesus  told  us 
that  to  violate  a  commandment  in 
thought  is  just  as  serious  as  to  violate 
one  in  action. 

Yielding  to  self-indulgence  of 
passions  in  thought  is  harmful  only 
to  ourselves.  But  yielding  to  such  de- 
sires in  speech  and  action  is  harm- 
ful both  to  ourselves  and  others. 
Often  such  yielding  becomes  an  in- 
sult to  the  integrity  and  fineness  of 
spirit  of  those  whom  we  love  most. 

Thus,  clean  living  is  the  only 
course  that  is  fair  to  others.  And 
since  we  cannot  expect  the  blessings 
of  God  unless  we  obey  his  wishes, 
clean  living  is  the  only  course  that 
is  fair  to  ourselves.  Only  by  regard- 
ing our  emotions  as  sacred,  subject 
to  the  wise  ordinances  as  set  down 
by  God,  can  we  grow  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  life  that  is 
rightfully  ours  as  Latter-day  Saint 
men  and  women. 
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THE   IDEAL   OF  MORAL  COURAGE   AND  FAIR   PLAY 
(Wendell  J.  Ashton,  member  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board) 


'TPwo  millenniums  ago,  an  humble 
young  man  walked  upon  this 
good  earth.  The  imprint  of  his  steps 
remains  powerful  before  the  eyes  of 
men  today.  This  man  Jesus  esteemed 
moral  courage  and  fair  play.  He 
could  bless  the  little  children,  but 
he  could  also  drive  the  money  chang- 
ers from  the  temple.  His  principles 
were  the  same  before  Pilate  as  they 
were  on  the  Mount. 

In  this,  the  dawn  of  the  Atomic 
Age,  the  Latter-day  Saint  ideal  like- 
wise exalts  truth  above  consequence, 
and  sincerity  before  show. 

With  a  rebuke,  the  humble  Naza- 
rene  declined  Satan's  proffer,  for  a 
price,  of  kingdoms  and  glory. 

The  Latter-day  Saint,  too,  would 
rather  be  right  in  his  own  heart  than 
acclaimed  in  the  eyes  of  others.  To 
him  an  unsullied  name  is  far  more 


precious  than  all  the  world's  wealth 
or  applause. 

Jesus  showed  the  same  deference 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria  and  the 
neglected  cripple  at  the  pool  as  He 
did  to  Nicodemus,  the  rich  man,  or 
the  scholar. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  also  accepts 
all  men  as  his  brothers,  sons  of  a 
common  Heavenly  Father.  There- 
fore, he  loves  all,  though  he  may 
vigorously  contend  with  the  mis- 
deeds of  some  and  fervently  com- 
mend the  virtues  of  others. 

Indeed  his  model  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow  men  is  Jesus 
the  Christ,  his  elder  Brother,  his 
Redeemer,  and  the  Head  of  his 
Church. 

And  so  in  His  name,  I  humbly 
pray  that  we  shall  all  resolve  to 
dedicate  more  diligently  ourselves 
to  an  increasing  love  for  the  right 
and  for  our  fellow  men.  Amen. 


THE   IDEAL  OF   PATRIOTISM 
(Paul  Y.  Hammond,  Garden  Park  Ward,  Bonneville  Stake) 


HPhe  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  has  always 
believed  that  truth  is  found  every- 
where, and  that,  regardless  of  the 
apparent  source  of  that  truth,  it  is 
embraced  by  and  thus  a  part  of  our 
gospel.  Thus,  we  hail  whatever  good 
there  may  be  in  any  church  or  re- 
ligion, or  in  any  society,  organiza- 
tion, or  government.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  hail  the  government 


of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
stitution upon  which  it  was  found- 
ed, for  the  philosophy  which  pro- 
duced that  government  is  also  the 
basis  of  our  religion. 

Parallel  upon  parallel  can  be 
found  between  the  principles  of  our 
government  and  the  principles  of 
our  faith.  Our  government  believes 
in  the  importance  of  the  individual 
and  of  his  freedom  within  the  f rame- 
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work  of  society.  In  this  way,  it  pro- 
vides a  practical,  working  basis  for 
the  Church's  belief  in  freedom  of 
the  will.  Equality  before  the  law  is 
a  principle  of  justice  in  this  land 
which  reflects  in  its  meager  way 
the  justice  of  God.  It  disregards  the 
superficial  differences  of  birth,  po- 
litical belief,  and  economic  status  to 
place  every  citizen  on  equal  footing 
before  the  laws  of  the  land.  Under- 
lying all  government  in  the  United 
States  is  this  proposition:  the  state 
exists  for  the  individual,  and  not 


the  individual  for  the  state.  This 
also  expresses  a  Church  doctrine— 
that  the  only  real  value  in  mortal 
life  is  the  human  personality;  that 
the  only  real  motive  for  any  under- 
taking is  the  betterment  of  the  hu- 
man personality. 

We  believe  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  a  divinely 
inspired  instrument.  And  because 
we  believe  this,  we  will  support  our 
government  with  the  same  vigor 
and  unselfishness  that  we  support 
our  Church. 


SUMMARY 
(Superintendent  Bennion) 


Tn  this  program  we  have  covered 
but  a  few  of  the  specific  ideals 
we  seek,  with  the  help  of  God,  to 
realize.  These  and  many  others  are 
comprehended  in  the  all-inclusive 
task  of  building  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  published  in  our 
Handbook  as  the  objective  of  Sun- 
day School  work.  The  gospel  re- 
quires much  more  than  obedience 
to  a  legalistic  code  of  morals,  al- 
though this  is  important. 

Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the 
law  but  to  fulfil.  His  message  in- 
cludes obedience  to  all  of  God's 
commands,  positive  as  well  as  nega- 
tive. These  are  comprehended  in  the 
first  and  second  great  command- 
ments, as  stated  by  Jesus, 


Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

This  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. 

On    these    two    commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
(Matthew  22:37-40.) 

It  is  for  us  to  understand  as  fully 
as  possible  the  far-reaching  mean- 
ings of  these  commandments,  and 
to  find  the  most  effective  ways  of 
serving  our  fellow  men  in  this  com- 
plex and  confused  world.  May  God 
help  us  in  this  undertaking  I  pray 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  J.  REUBEN  CLARK,  JR. 

\Jf Y   brothers  and  sisters,  I  shall      for  me.  I  shall  not  detain  you  very 

try  not  to  break  the  good  ex-      long, 
ample  which  has  already  been  set  I  have  always  had  a  warm  spot 
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in  my  heart  for  the  Sunday  School 
and  for  Sunday  School  workers.  The 
bulk  of  the  work  which  I  did  in 
the  Church  until  I  was  called  to  my 
present  position  was  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Sunday  Schools,  and  I  always 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  My  earliest 
experience  was  in  teaching  a  group 
of  boys  at  that  interesting  age  of 
12,  13,  14 — and  you  who  teach  that 
grade  of  boys  know  how  interest- 
ing they  can  be.  My  later  experience 
was  with  teaching  an  adult  class 
where  the  topic  was  the  life  of  the 
Savior,  and  I  learned  more  under 
that  experience,  that  service,  than 
I  had  ever  learned  before  about  the 
life  and  work  of  our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter. I  early  understood  and  still  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  great 
responsibility,  matched  by  an  equal- 
ly great  opportunity,  which  comes 
to  every  man  and  woman,  old  and 
young,  who  undertakes  to  instruct 
the  youth  of  Zion.  It  is  so  easy,  by 
a  chance  remark,  a  chance  obser- 
vation, to  give  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion; and  error,  once  in  the  mind, 
too  often  sprouts  and  grows  until 
it  becomes  all-occupying  of  that 
mind.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  must 
come  to  our  duties  with  prayerful 
hearts,  with  righteous  lives,  with 
clean  thoughts,  backed  by  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  gospel.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  and  a  testimony  of  its 
truthfulness. 

As  I  recall  it,  it  was  as  the  Savior 
was  returning  toward  Jerusalem,  I 
think  for  the  last  time,  that  little 
children  began  to  crowd  around 
Him,  and  the  disciples  who  accom- 
panied the  Savior,  knowing  of  the 


tax  which  was  made  upon  His 
strength  and  His  time  by  those  who 
sought  to  come  near  Him  and  by 
the  ministrations  which  He  meted 
out  to  those  who  did  reach  Him, 
sought  to  keep  those  little  children 
away.  And  in  mild  rebuke,  He  said 
to  them  those  historic  words  which 
I  think  are  the  key  that  must  al- 
ways be  yours,  "Suffer  little  chil- 
dren, and  forbid  them  not  to  come 
unto  me:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  The  little  children  at 
that  time  were  kept  apart  or  sought 
to  be  kept  apart  by  those  who  were 
trying  to  protect  the  Savior  against 
weariness  and  the  over- taxing  of  His 
strength.  But  now  in  our  day  that 
is  not  the  kind  of  influence  that 
seeks  to  keep  away  from  Christ  the 
little  children  and  the  older  chil- 
dren and  the  youth  and  those  of  us 
who  are  mature.  The  influences 
which  now  would  protect  us — or, 
rather,  deprive  us  of  the  contact 
with  the  Savior  and  with  His  spirit 
are  many  and  insidious,  and  we  must 
be  constantly  on  our  guard  that 
they- do  not  hinder  us  from  drawing 
nigh  unto  the  Lord  to  learn  of  His 
ways,  to  walk  in  His  paths. 

We  have  had  some  wonderful 
little  sermons  tonight,  and  little  ser- 
mons are  always  provocative  of 
thought,  because  those  who  give 
them  are  bound  to  try  to  condense 
their  thinking  until  they  them- 
selves have  a  thought  which  is  not 
concealed  by  much  language.  But 
all  of  the  fine  things  which  have 
been  said  to  us-— and  they  were  all 
good — are  merely  the  clothing,  shall 
I  say,  which  the  gospel  puts  upon 
the    character— in    one    sense;    but 
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down  underneath  the  character  it- 
self, is  the  spirit  out  of  which,  in- 
deed, we  build  character,  or  it  builds 
character  for  itself.  And  the  spirit 
is  fed  by  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Savior,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  great,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  and  lead  to 
our  salvation.  Why  should  we  have 
faith,  have  the  qualities  of  grati- 
tude, have  obedience  and  reverence 
and  all  the  rest  of  them?  Why 
should  we  have  them?  And  what 
does  it  mean  when  we  do  have  them? 
We  should  have  them  because  they 
are  manifestations  of  the  real  spirit 
of  the  Savior  which  has  gotten  into 
our  spirit.  They  are  the  builders  of 
characters,  as  we  understand  that 
term.  And  so,  as  we  cultivate  these 
things,  and  they  are  all  good  to  be 
cultivated,  we  should  not  make  their 
cultivation  wholly  the  end  of  our 
teaching,  but  we  should  couple  it, 
indeed  underlay  it,  with  instructions 
in  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  And 
those  principles  are  so  simple  and  so 
few  and  so  well-known  that  I  will 
not  even  name  them  to  you  except 
to  say  that  at  the  base  of  all  of  them, 
in  one  sense  at  least,  is  the  faith  of 
which  Brother  Colton  spoke. 

Faith  is  not  belief;  it  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  not  a  confidence  that 
something  can  be  done;  it  is  more 
than  that.  Faith  is  an  active  prin- 
ciple which  we  must  consciously 
exercise,,  consciously  bring  to  bear, 
in  order  that  our  purposes  may  be 
accomplished.  Our  scriptures  tell  us 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
faith,  and  that  was  not  merely  a 
thought,  unconscious  thought  of 
what  might  be  done  or  what  should 
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be  done,  it  was  an  exercise  of  a 
force  and  a  power  which  we  little 
understand  and  yet  which  most  of 
us  have  experienced  and  perhaps  all 
of  us  have  seen.  When  we  admin- 
ister to  the  sick,  it  is  not  an  ex- 
pression merely  of  confidence,  it  is 
not  merely  a  prayer  alone,  but  be- 
hind the  prayer  there  must  be  a 
knowledge  and  there  must  be  an 
active  principle  of  faith. 

And  so  I  urge  upon  you  Sunday 
School  teachers  that  you,  as  I  have 
said  before,  make  your  preparations 
by  learning  the  gospel,  learn  it  as 
you  learn  your  alphabet,  and  then 
approach  your  tasks  after  prepara- 
tion and  prayer.  Prayer  is  a  great 
conditioner  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
spirit.  It  fits  us  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  the  gospel  places  upon  us. 
Then,  having  preparation  and  hav- 
ing prayer,  exercise  the  certain  use 
of  faith,  faith  that  you  can  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  young  people, 
faith  that  they,  being  touched,  will 
follow  your  admonition,  and  ac- 
companying that,  have  always  the 
example.  Remember,  as  the  saying 
goes,  our  acts  sometimes  can  speak 
so  loud  that  those  who  see  us  can- 
not hear  our  voices.  Teach  by  ex- 
ample, and  if  you  have  preparation 
and  if  you  have  prayer,  and  if  you 
have  faith,  and  if  you  have  example, 
God  will  bless  your  efforts,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  lead  the  youth  of  this 
Church  into  those  paths  which  the 
Lord  has  marked  out  for  them,  that 
to  them  shall  come  finally  salvation 
and  exaltation,  and  doing  this,  you 
will  not  only  be  benefactors  of  the 
youth,  but  you  will  earn  for  your- 
— more  on  page  577 
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XII.    KEEP  THE   STARS   SHINING   IN   OUR  FLAG 

hrough  the  articles  presented  we  have  what  is  ever  needed  to  pro- 
month  by  month  in  this  year's  mote  our  security  and  well-being. 
Instructor,  we  have  seen  some  of  the  They  tested  and  re-tested  the  prin- 
masterful  work  of  our  pioneers  in  ciples  of  the  gospel  as  applied  not 
helping  to  add  new  stars  to  our  flag.  alone  to  individuals  but  to  commu- 
Loyal  Americans,  imbued  with  the  nity  welfare.  They  demonstrated 
feeling  that  our  Constitution  is  God-  that  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
inspired,  and  with  devout  faith  in  tion." 

the  divine  promise  that  our  country  ^nat  is  our  forward  look?  Only 

will  persist  as  a  land  of  freedom  so  a  few  more  stars  may  fce  a(jded  to 

long  as  it  keeps  in  the  path  of  right-  our  f|ag;  Dut  there  is  COnstant  need 

eousness,    these    stalwarts    wrought  to  keep  those  that  are  there  shining. 

with  devotion  to  build  and  preserve  A  whole  world  is  looking  right  now 

our  nation.  upon   our   banner   as   a   symbol   of 

What  is  the  part  of  their  children  "liberty  and  justice  for  all."  If  the 
and  their  children's  children?  Sim-  saving  principles  of  constitutional 
ply  to  carry  forward  with  like  zeal,  government,  of  freedom,  of  con- 
courage  and  inspiration — to  build  structive  Christianity  are  to  be 
wisely  and  well  on  the  solid  founda-  sacredly  kept,  we  must  continue 
tion  they  have  laid.  It  is  a  precious  to  work  unceasingly  for  those  prin- 
heritage  that  carries,  with  its  trea-  ciples — and  apply  them  constantly 
sures  of  unswerving  loyalty,  faith,  in  our  homes  and  our  national  life. 
clarity  of  vision,  and  undying  zeal  Expanded  opportunity  has  come 
for  the  right  stern  duties  and  re-  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
sponsibihties.  pioneers    to   exercise   profound    in- 

Remember,  there  never  was  and  fluence  for  the  upbuilding  of  our 

never  will  be  a  time  when  our  na-  land  of  liberty.  Not  alone  within 

tion    is    completely    builded.    Each  Utah — the    "Mother    State   of    the 

generation  must  work  out  its  own  West" — but  in  other  states  our  pio- 

destiny.  All  the  past  can  do  is   to  neers  helped  to  found;  and  in  those 

offer  tested  guidance  and  example.  elsewhere    over    our    land — indeed 

Happily  in  the  lives  of  our  pioneers  over  all  the  world,  the  power  and 
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example  of  these  leaders  is  being 
felt.  This  through  both  the  growing 
missionary  system  and  also  the  over- 
flow of  our  young  pioneers  into 
states  east,  west,  north  and  south. 

In  a  revealing,  scholarly  study, 
Migration,  by  A.  S.  Geddes,  pub- 
lished by  the  Utah  State  Agricul- 
tural College  as  Bulletin  323,  in  May 
1946,  we  are  given  a  portrayal  of 
what  may  be  called  a  reverse  move- 
ment in  our  pioneering.  The  bulle- 
tin is  worth  careful  reading.  For  our 
purpose  it  lifts  into  the  clear  these 
facts:  1.  Every  state  has  living 
within  it  native-born  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  old  "Beehive  State." 
2.  These  out-migrants  from  Utah 
in  the  main  range  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  3.  A  high 
percentage  of  those  leaving  for  other 
fields  go  to  study  or  to  take  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  various  fields  of 
work. 

"Utah's  best  crop"  is  still  its  chil- 
dren. Not  alone  in  number  per  fami- 
ly, but  in  scholastic  attainment,  does 
the  old  "Mother  State"  seem  to  be 
leading  the  nation.  And  the  per- 
centages would  seem  to  be  still  on 
the  up-swing. 

What  are  the  implications  and 
the  application  of  all  these  facts? 
One  conclusion  would  seem  to  be 
justified.  Our  youth,  particularly 
those  who  stand  firmly  by  the  stand- 
ards and  principles  their  pioneer 
forebears  gave  their  lives  to  estab- 
lish, have  today  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity to  help  keep  our  nation 
in  the  path  of  righteousness. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years 
the  writer  has  been  with  his  beloved 
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wife  an  active  participant  in  the 
pioneering  of  the  far  East.  Through 
those  years  they  have  seen  literally 
thousands  of  Latter-day  Saints — 
mainly  young  married  folks,  stud- 
ents and  missionaries — take  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  large  cities  on  the  At- 
lantic— and  for  the  most  part  win. 
Not  all  of  them  stayed  in  the  East 
to  make  their  homes;  there  was  a 
constant  coming  and  going;  yet  a 
high  percentage  have  remained  to 
make  homes,  and  to  carry  forward 
in  various  fields. 

Today  some   hundreds   of  them 
have  leading  positions  in  business, 
law,    in    education,    in    art,    in 


in 


science,  in  industry.  Many  hold  re- 
sponsible places  in  the  affairs  of 
government — state  and  national. 
Most  notable  has  been  the  change 
of  attitude  towards  these  represen- 
tatives of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
That  connection  is  almost  invariably 
now  a  passport  to  confidence  and 
opportunity. 

What  are  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  such  an  influence  no  one  can  say. 
This,  however,  seems  a  safe  assertion: 
no  other  group  of  people  are  helping 
more,  according  to  their  numbers,  to 
uphold  our  Constitution,  to  keep 
our  nation  steadily  moving  forward 
along  the  path  of  .righteousness  than 
are  the  right-thinking,  standard- 
maintaining  young  Latter-day  Saints 
in  our  eastern  realm.  And  that  holds 
for  such  gospel- trained  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  pioneers  every- 
where. 

It  is  through  such  radiant  young 
Americans  that  we  shall  keep  the 
stars  shining  in  our  flag. 


Grson  (Pratt  — 
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ORSON  PRATT 


XII.  CHURCH    HISTORIAN    AND    SCRIPTORIAN 


"\17hen  Orson  Pratt  accepted  the 
restored  gospel  in  1830  he 
commenced  a  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, both  ancient  and  modern, 
that  was  to  continue  throughout 
his  life.  Most  of  his  preaching  was 
based  on  scriptures  and  his  many 
tracts  and  pamphlets  were  almost 
entirely  scriptural  in  nature.  Along 
with  this  scriptural  study  he  appears 
to  have  developed  a  very  pleasing 
pulpit  technique  by  which  he  was 
able  to  sway  audiences  with  his 
pleasing  personality,  sincerity  and 
eloquence.  During  the  winter  of 
1834-1835  while  he  was  preaching 
his  way  from  Missouri  to  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  he  stopped  in  Brookville,  Iowa. 
The  following  review  of  his  mis- 


sionary activities  that  appeared  in 
the  Brookville  Inquirer  is  interesting 
as  a  reaction  to  his  speaking  ability: 
"On  last  Saturday  evening,  for 
the  first  time,  in  this  place,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  minister  belonging  to 
this  sect  (the  Latter-day  Saints  or 
Mormons)  preached  in  the  court- 
house, to  a  very  respectable  audi- 


ence. 


"By  request,  he  tarried  over  Sab- 
bath, and  at  2  o'clock  again  opened 
public  worship  by  an  able  address 
to  the  Throne  of  the  Most  High.  He 
spoke  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  a  large  audience,  during  which 
time  he  explained  many  important 
passages  of  the  prophecies  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
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and  applied  them  according  to  their 
literal  meaning.  .  .  . 

"After  he  had  closed  his  discourse, 
on  Sabbath  afternoon,  he  remarked 
that  if  'no  one  had  anything  to  say, 
the  meeting  would  be  considered 
closed.'  Rev.  Daniel  St.  John,  a 
clergyman  of  the  universal  order, 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  in  his  usual 
eloquent  strain  held  forth  for  con- 
siderable time,  taking  exceptions  to 
some  of  the  positions  of  the  pre- 
ceding speaker.  .  .  .  An  interesting 
debate  of  about  three  hours  ensued 
in  which  each  had  four  hearings, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  audience, 
a  division  was  called  for  on  the 
merits  of  the  argument,  and  carried 
in  favor  of  the  Latter-day  Saint  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  .  .  . 

"If  a  man  may  be  called  eloquent 
who  transfers  his  own  views  and 
feeling  into  the  breasts  of  others — 
if  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
to  speak  without  fear — are  a  part 
of  the  more  elevated  rules  of  elo- 
quence, we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  ORSON  PRATT  was  elo- 
quent. 

It  was  this  eloquence,  coupled 
with  his  great  scriptural  knowledge 
that  made  him  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing speakers  in  the  Church  during 
its  first  half  century.  Often  he  was 
called  upon  to  be  the  official  spokes- 
man for  the  Church  at  great  public 
gatherings,  both  political  and  re- 
ligious. In  1870  Rev.  John  P.  New- 
man, chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  also  pastor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

aReprinted  in  Latter-day  Saints  Messenger  and 
Advocate,  1 :77. 
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in  Washington  D.  C,  came  to  Salt 
Lake  thinking  he  would  embarrass 
Brigham  Young  by  having  a  public 
debate  with  him  on  the  biblical 
authority  for  plural  marriage.  Or- 
son Pratt  was  assigned  to  this  task 
and  not  only  made  an  extremely 
able  exposition  of  the  scriptures  in 
question,  but  also  manifested  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
he  had  learned  at  Kirtland  thirty- 
five  years  earlier,  as  well  as  some 
Greek  and  Latin.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  famous  three-day  debate, 
the  members  of  the  Church  were 
convinced  that  their  eloquent  apos- 
tle had  won  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Church  in  the  spring  of  1874  Elder 
Pratt  was  sustained  as  General 
Church  Recorder  and  Historian,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his 
death  more  than  seven  years  later. 
Up  to  this  time  the  many  historical 
records  of  the  Church  had  not  been 
integrated  into  a  uniform  type  and 
the  newly  appointed  Church  His- 
torian undertook  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  the  chaotic  condition 
that  then  existed.  During  the  period 
that  he  held  this  office  "He  super- 
intended the  compilation  of  over 
thirty-thousand  foolscap  pages  of 
documentary  history  of  the 
Church.5'2  This  work  has  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  for  the  study  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
latter-day  Church. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  contributions  that  Orson 
Pratt  made  to  the  Church  was  the 

Contributor  XII:422. 
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result  of  his  devotion  to  the  Book 
of  Mormon  and  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  During  the  pioneering 
period  of  the  Church  the  various 
editions  of  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants had  followed  the  pattern,  in 
form  and  content,  of  the  Nauvoo 
edition  of  1844.  There  were  vital 
revelations  and  teachings  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  that  had  never  been 
incorporated  in  this  volume  of 
latter-day  revelations  and  Brother 
Pratt  felt  that  they  should  be  pre- 
served as  part  of  our  scriptural  heri- 
tage. Coupling  it  with  his  work  as 
Recorder  and  Historian  for  the 
Church,  he  searched  out  from  among 
the  records  and  documents  at  his 
disposal  a  number  of  important 
items  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
General  Authorities  of  the  Church, 
expanded  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants from  111  sections  to  its  pres- 
ent 136.  This  edition  was  issued  in 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1876,  and  it  also 
contained  another  innovation.  Orig- 
inally the  various  sections  of  this 
book  had  been  printed  in  long  para- 
graphs, so  that  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  refer  to  a  text  and  find  it 
quickly  or  to  be  definite  just  which 
part  of  a  paragraph  was  intended 
to  be  quoted.  Orson's  interest  in 
scripture  led  him  to  make  a  system 
of  short  verses  that  could  be  num- 
bered and  thus  facilitate  the  use  of 
these  s acred-writings. 

The  new  arrangement  of  these 
scriptures  having  soon  proved  pop- 
ular, Pratt  then  undertook  a  similar 
re-arrangement  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. This  Nephite  record  had  been 
printed  in   many  editions  but  had 


followed  an  old  system  of  very  long 
chapters  with  numbered  paragraphs 
that  were  also  quite  lengthy.  Having 
completed  a  new  division  into  short- 
er chapters  and  verses,  he  started 
for  England  in  December  of  1878 
to  have  stereotype  plates  made  and 
new  editions  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  and  Book  of  Mormon 
printed  with  these  changes.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  textual  revision,  he 
sought  out  thousands  of  cross  ref- 
erences and  notes  that  became  in- 
corporated in  the  new  editions  of 
these  two  books  as  footnotes.  This 
colossal  work  he  did,  as  well  as 
proof-reading  the  new  revisions  of 
these  scriptures,  in  less  than  eight 
months.  During  this  same  period  in 
England  he  revised  and  published 
his  speculative  scientific  work,  Key 
to  the  Universe.  To  accomplish  all 
these  things  in  such  a  short  time,  he 
was  forced  to  work  eighteen  and 
twenty  hours  a  day.  While  engaged 
in  this  strenuous  work  he  first  be- 
came aware  that  his  normal,  abun- 
dant physical  vitality  was  being 
undermined  by  diabetes. 

He  returned  from  this  last  as- 
signment in  September,  1879  and 
resumed  his  duties  as  Church  His- 
torian. In  18  80  he  prepared  for 
publication  the  souvenir  memorial 
that  was  issued  in  this  "Jubilee 
Year"  commemorating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Church.  He  was  also  honored 
at  this  time  as  one  of  the  fifteen 
living  pioneers  that  had  composed 
the  original  company  to  enter  the 
valley.  These  exertions  were  taxing 
his   reserve   energy    to   the   utmost 
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and  he  soon  collapsed  under  the 
strain.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  was  confined  to  his  home 
most  of  the  time,  only  being  able 
to  make  brief  visits  to  his  office  or 
to  deliver  an  occasional  address. 
Realizing  that  his  end  was  near,  he 
dictated  this  epitaph  for  his  tomb- 
stone: "My  body  sleeps  but  a  mom- 
ent; but  my  testimony  lives  and 
shall  endure  forever."  He  passed 
away  on  October  3,  1881,  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  at  his  home  on 
the  corner  of  3rd  North  and  3rd 
West  Streets,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
He  was  survived  by  sixteen  sons 
and  sixteen  daughters  out  of  the 
forty-five  that  had  been  born  to 
him,  and  by  forty-three  grandchil- 
dren. 

Between  December,  1830  when 
he  went  on  his  first  mission  and 
September,  1879,  when  he  returned 
from  his  last  official  mission  for  the 
Church,  Orson  Pratt  had  spent  a 
total  of  nineteen  years  engaged  in 
missionary  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  During  this  time  he  had  un- 
dertaken twenty-one  distinct  mis- 
sions. To  fulfill  these  assignments  he 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  six- 
teen times  and  preached  the  gospel 
in  England,  Scotland,  Austria,  Can- 
ada, California,  Panama  and  most  of 
the  northern  states  of  the  Union. 

Elder  Pratt  had  been  one  of  the 
great  pillars  of  the  Restoration, 
having  been  the  first  prolific  pamph- 
leteer that  the  Church  produced.  He 
was  the  first  elder  to  preach  the  re- 
stored gospel  in  Canada,  Scotland 
and  Austria.  He  was  the  first  mem- 
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ber  of  the  pioneer  group  to  view 
Salt  Lake  Valley  and  the  first  Latter- 
day  Saint  to  publish  books  in  the 
field  of  astronomy,  mathematics, 
philosophy  and  celestial  dynamics. 
Wilf  ord  "Woodruff  said  of  him  that 
he  had: 

".  .  .  traveled  more  miles, 
preached  more  sermons,  studied  and 
written  more  upon  the  gospel  and 
upon  science  than  any  other  man 
in  the  Church."3 

Tullidge  refers  to  him  appropri- 
ately as  "The  Paul  of  Mormonism."* 

A  more  recent  evaluation  of  him 
is  given  by  John  Henry  Evans: 

"In  the  first  century  of  'Mor- 
monism'  there  is  no  leader  of  the 
intellectual  stature  of  Orson  Pratt. 
This  is  not  to  set  up  a  yard-stick 
against  which  to  measure  men.  It 
is  merely  an  effort  to  point  out  a 
difference,  which  helps  to  assess  the 
individual  members  of  that  very  re- 
markable group  of  persons  whom 
the  new  Faith  attracted  to  itself 
during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its 
existence. 

"When  everything  is  said  and 
done,  it  will  be  found  that  Orson 
Pratt  traveled  more  miles  on  land 
and  sea  delivering  the  Word;  that 
he  brought  more  people  into  the 
Fold  through  his  spoken  and  writ- 
ten message;  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham 
Young,  he  was  in  the*i»nguard  of 
more  understakings;  and  that  he 
was  more  prolific  in  his  written  de- 
fense of  the  Faith — than  any  other 
— more  cm  page  580 

3Whitney,  Histoti)  of  Utah.  IV:29. 

*Life  of  Brigham  Young,  Appendix,  p.  74, 
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VS7ednesday,  Sept.  2.  Elder  Kim- 
ball and  myself  went  to  Saint 
Luke's  parish,  and  visited;  among 
whom  we  found  some  of  the  seed 
of  Joseph.  I  also  visited  a  Campbell- 
ite  preacher  by  the  name  of  Shep- 
pard,  living  in  Hattan  Garden.  He 
opposed  the  principles  that  I  intro- 
duced to  him  for  about  two  hours, 
and  then  invited  me  to  take  some 
bread  and  cheese  and  beer  with  him. 
He  was  the  only  minister  that  ever 
had  good  feelings  enough  to  ask 
me  to  eat  or  drink  with  him  in  Lon- 
don. 

Thursday,  Sept.  3.  Elder  Kimball 
and  I  went  to  Brother  Connor's 
house  and  ordained  him  to  the  office 
of  a  Priest;  called  upon  Brother 
Biggs.  He  and  his  wife  said  they 


would  be  baptized  in  the  evening; 
attended  a  temperance  meeting  in 
the  South  London  Temperance  Hall, 
at  which  I  delivered  an  address  upon 
the  principles  of  temperance,  to  an 
audience  consisting  of  Catholics. 

Friday,  Sept.  4.  In  company  with 
Elder  Woodruff  went  to  Deptford 
in  Kent;  visited  a  gentleman  and 
had  some  conversation  with  him,  in 
which  he  appeared  to  take  consider- 
able interest.  Elder  Woodruff  found 
some  friends;  one  liberal  man  who 
offered  his  school  room  for  preach- 
ing on  the  Sabbath. 

Saturday,  Sept.  5. 1  went  to  West- 
minster Abbey;  saw  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings,  Queens  and  Lords  of 
Britain.  The  statues  show  great  skill 
in   sculpture.   Some    parts   of   the 
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building  are  1200  years  old.  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel  cost  200,000 
pounds,  or  one  million  dollars,  when 
built.  The  same  building  would  cost 
in  this  generation  three  times  as 
much.  I  visited  the  Coronation 
Halls,  and  sat  in  the  chair  upon 
which  all  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England  have  been  crowned  since 
the  time  of  James  the  First,  1603. 

Sunday,  Sept.  6.  In  company  with 
Elders  Kimball  and  Woodruff  I 
went  to  Bowl  Court  Shoreditch, 
where  Elder  Woodruff  preached  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  school  room,  and 
Elder  Kimball  and  I  preached  in  the 
street.  Elder  Woodruff  bore  testi- 
mony. One  man  got  up  and  opposed 
us  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
people  stopped  him.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  the  school  room  in  Bowl 
Court,  that  had  been  offered  to  Elder 
Woodruff  to  preach  in,  but  on  our 
arrival  there  we  found  that  the  ad- 
versary had  inspired  the  hearts  of 
the  ministers  to  call  upon  one  of 
their  own  brethren  to  speak,  and 
thereby  prevent  us  from  preaching 
lest  some  of  the  people  by  hearing 
might  believe  our  doctrine.  The 
preacher  would  have  done  very  well 
if  he  had  had  some  one  to  tell  the 
woodchuck  story  for  them. 

Monday,  Sept.  7.  In  company  with 
Elder  Kimball  I  visited  the  Rev. 
Robert  Aiken,  who  treated  us  cour- 
teously. We  conversed  with  him 
some  time  upon  the  principles  of 
our  religion,  marly  of  which  he  ac- 
knowledged were  correct.  He  said 
he  was  afraid  of  deception  and  that 
he  had  left  the  society  which  he  had 
founded,  and  he  hoped  if  we  had  any 
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of  his  writings  we  would  burn  them. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sav- 
iour will  soon  come  upon  the  earth. 
After  our  answering  every  query 
and  objection  which  he  raised 
against  us  he  said,  *I  am  afraid  of 
you.  Your  doctrines  are  so  near 
those  of  the  gospel  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect  you.'  I  then  quot- 
ed to  him  Second  Epistle  John  1st 
chapter,  9th  verse.  'Whoever  trans- 
gresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God.' 
'He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  hath  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son,'  and  told  him  that  if  a  man  of 
his  experience  and  ability  could  not 
discover  any  error,  it  was  sufficient 
evidence  for  him  to  receive  it.  He 
then  commenced  wringing  his  hands 
like  a  man  in  agony,  exclaiming,  T 
am  sorry  that  I  ever  left  the  Church 
of  England.  I  have  preached  and 
published  a  great  many  hard  things 
against  the  Church  of  England.  I 
ought  not  to  have  done  it.'  This  he 
repeated  many  times.  His  residence 
was  a  magnificent  establishment.  In 
the  evening  we  held  a  meeting  in 
the  South  London  Temperance  Hall 
and  preached  to  a  small  assembly. 
The  minds  of  the  people  appear  to 
be  taken  up  with  everything  but 
the  things  of  God. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  8.  I  went  to  St. 
James'  Park  and  saw  the  Life- 
Guards;  also  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
with  a  full  band  of  music  on  pa- 
rade. I  visited  Elders  Kimball  and 
Woodruff  and  went  to  see  the  House 
of  Commons,  formerly  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  building  is  not  so 
splendid  as  I  expected.  In  the  eve- 
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ning  I  conversed  with  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  gave  in  his  name  for  baptism. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  9.  We  removed 
our  lodgings  from  Mr.  Merrhield's 
to  Mr.  Morgan's,  No.  40,  Ironmon- 
ger Row,  St.  Lukes.  Merrifields  es- 
tablishment had  been  recommended 
to  us  by  Mrs.  Allgood,  and  as  the 
street  was  wide  and  cleanly,  and  the 
houses  appeared  retired  and  quiet, 
and  the  rooms  assigned  to  us  agree- 
able and  airy,  though  plainly  furn- 
ished, we  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  securing  such  pleasant  quar- 
ters within  our  limited  means.  Elders 
Kimball  and  Woodruff  occupied  the 
front  room  and  slept  together,  I, 
the  rear,  sleeping  alone.  My  rest  was 
not  pleasant,  being  constantly  an- 
noyed by  visitations  from  the  spirit 
■of  darkness,  which  required  all  my 
faith  and  energy  of  mind  to  re- 
sist. And  as  I  had  felt  somewhat 
sceptical  in  the  spiritual  manifes- 
tations by  which  Brothers  Kimball- 
and  Hyde  were  afflicted  at  Preston 
on  their  first  visit  to  England,  I 
said  little  about  it. .  Not  far  from 
my  lodgings  was  one  of  a  row  of 
houses  open  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises;  which  was  frequented  by 
a  great  number  of  females.  In  pass- 
ing the  verandah  I  counted  half  a 
dozen  women  lying  upon  the  floor 
dead  drunk.  The  contiguity  of  this 
establishment  and  these  scenes  an- 
noyed us.  We  paid  Mrs.  Merrifield 
our  money  and  she  bought  and 
cooked  our  victuals.  The  beef  furn- 
ished us  was  very  tough.  We,  how- 
ever, made  no  complaint  to  our 
landlady.  She  bought  us  some  ribs 
which    satisfied    us    that    we    were 


eating  horseflesh  instead  of  beef. 
Although  we  had  paid  her  one  week 
in  advance,  we  left  without  as- 
signing a  reason.  In  the  evening  we 
held  a  meeting  in  Brother  Connor's 
house  for  confirming  those  who  had 
been  baptized.  Several  others  who 
were  present  were  well  satisfied  with 
our  preachings.  We  felt  to  thank 
the  Lord  for  His  blessings  to  us; 
we  are  in  good  spirits;  feel  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Lord  required  of 
us  as  well  as  we  can.  O!  Lord,  give 
thy  servants  power  to  do  good  in 
Thy  name  and  power  to  accomplish 
our  mission.  And  on  our  return  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  those  whom  we 
love.  Give  us  food  and  raiment, 
that  we  may  be  comfortable  and  re- 
joice in  the  ways  of  life  and  salva- 
tion, and  be  enabled  to  save  ourselves 
and  those  that  hear  us.  A  preacher 
came  into  our  meeting  with  the  in- 
tention of  opposing  us,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  there  and  he  was 
constrained  to  testify  in  our  favor. 

Thursday,  Sept.  17.  Elder  Kim- 
ball and  I  went  to  see  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  the  royal  mews,  where 
we  saw  Her  Majesty's  horses,  car- 
riage and  harness  of  state.  The  car- 
riage weighs  four  tons;  it  was  built 
for  George  the  Third  in  the  year 
1762;  is  24  feet  long,  8  feet,  3  inches 
wide,  and  12  feet  high.  We  saw  24 
of  Her  Majesty's  cream-colored 
horses ;  the  beds  they  lie  on  are  bet- 
ter than  those  which  half  the  people 
in  London  sleep  upon.  We  preached 
in  the  evening  at  Father  Connor's. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  enjoyed. 

Friday,   Sept.    18,   I    visited   and 
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A  most  popular  feature  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  in  Paul's  day  was 
the  high  respect  paid  to  philoso- 
phers. They  were  highly  honored, 
especially  by  the  educated  classes,  as 
the  possessors  of  superior  insight 
and  knowledge.  They  occupied  the 
position  of  respect  which  is  now  en- 
joyed by  our  physical  scientists  who 
produced  the  atom  bomb.  They  were 
fawned  upon  and  highly  honored 
by  elite  society.  The  emperors  gen- 
erally had  some  of  them  in  their 
court  as  special  advisers  and  confi- 
dants. They  filled  the  roles  now  per- 
formed by  modern  ministers,  psy- 
chiatrists, and  educators.  Their  dif- 
ferent schools  were  the  equivalent 
of  the  modern  graduate  schools  as 
centers  of  higher  learning. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  much 
popularity  and  influence,  philosophy 
in  the  time  of  Paul  was  not  of  the 
same  high  quality  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. There  was  a  marked  decline 
of  bold  creative  thinking  in  all  of 
the  various  schools  of  thought.  Gil- 
bert Murray,  the  eminent  classicist, 
described  this  as  a  "failure  of 
nerve."  It  seems  that  the  practical 
and  critical  interests  had  choked 
bold  speculative  and  creative  think- 
ing. Sceptical  and  even  mystical 
trends  were  more  dominant  than 
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rigorous  intellectual  discipline. 
There  was  much  dilettantism  where- 
in men  dabbled  in  philosophy  as  a 
popular  pastime  and  sought  prestige 
with  an  exhibition  of  superficial 
rather  than  genuine  wisdom.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  sophists 
of  the  period,  those  popular  orators 
who  acquired  great  wealth  as  "ly- 
ceum"  or  "chautauqua"  speakers. 
There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  un- 
critical selection  and  amalgamation  ■ 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  various  phi- 
losophical schools  without  an  acute 
discernment  of  the  conglomerate 
•and  contradictory  results  of  such  a 
process.  The  leaders  of  the  schools 
of  thought  were  more  like  profes- 
sors as  they  expounded  their  doc- 
trines of  thought  in  a  dogmatic 
fashion  and  sought  to  acquire  new 
members  with  the  same  competitive 
zeal  which  has  characterized  the 
rivalry  of  Christian  sects. 

The  different  schools  are  general- 
ly classed  as  the  practical,  the  scep- 
tical, and  the  mystical.  The  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  belonged  to  the  first 
group,  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  the 
Neo-Pythagorean  to  the  last  one. 
The  Sceptics  were  more  of  a  tend- 
ency or  a  movement  than  a  closely 
knit  group  like  the  others.  Yet  their 
influence  was  considerable. 

The  Sceptics  were  not  concerned 
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with  proving  the  non-existence  of 
God  or  attacking  cherished  religious 
ideals.  They  directed  their  critical 
shafts  at  philosophy  itself  and  its 
methods  as  reliable  guides  in  the 
search  for  absolute  truth.  They  at- 
tacked the  validity  of  reason  and 
abstract  thought  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  various  philosophical 
systems  of  thought  which  existed. 
If  reason  is  an  infallible  guide,  then 
why  is  it  that  its  exponents  differ 
so  widely  among  themselves?  In 
science  there  is  common  agreement 
among  the  experts  as  to  the  methods 
and  results,  but  not  so  among  the 
philosophers.  These  subtle  critics 
also  attacked  the  reliability  of  the 
senses  to  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
the  external  world.  They  exhibited 
some  brilliant  and  acute  insight  as 
they  analyzed  the  nature  and  psy- 
chology of  the  various  human  senses 
and  showed  how  utterly  subjective 
they  were  in  communicating  a  re- 
liable knowledge  of  the  world  about 
us.  Pyrrho  of  Elis  and  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  were  leading  exponents  of 
this  movement.  The  effect  of  such 
brilliant  negative  criticism  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  philosophy 
turned  from  the  rational  to  the 
practical  and  mystical  emphases.  In 
a  way  it  was  fortunate  for  early 
Christianity  that  this  had  occurred. 
The  practical  schools  stressed  mor- 
ality and  a  temperate  way  of  life, 
while  the  mystical  schools  stressed 
a  quest  for  philosophic  certainty 
which  was  characterized  more  by 
religious  attitudes  than  a  rigorous 
stress  upon  reason. 

The  Stoics  were  the  most  influen- 


tial and  powerful  of  the  practical 
schools.  Their  chief  objective  was 
the  setting  forth  of  high  moral  ideals 
and  the  discipline  by  which  these 
could  be  made  effective  in  the  lives 
of  men.  They  believed  in  a  god 
whom  they  called  the  Logos  who  was 
in  and  throughout  the  universe  as 
a  permeating  influence.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  Jesus  is  called 
the  Logos  in  the  first  fourteen  verses 
of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  souls  of 
men  were  particles  of  this  divine 
essence  to  whom  they  would  return 
and  be  absorbed  upon  the  death  of 
their  physical  bodies.  Thus,  there 
was  no  concept  of  personal  immor- 
tality here  as  absorption  into  God 
meant  a  loss  of  personal  individuali- 
ty. But  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
a  glorification  of  the  inherent  worth 
of  the  individual  as  being  a  part  of 
God  and  the  possessor  of  an  infalli- 
ble moral  insight  or  conscience. 
Since  the  Logos  was  conceived  as 
an  over-ruling  universal  moral  prov- 
idence existing  throughout  the  uni- 
verse in  a  pantheistic  fashion,  moral 
laws  were  conceived  to  be  the  most 
real  of  all  natural  laws.  Thus,  the 
Stoic  slogan,  "Live  according  to 
nature"  meant  to  live  in  accordance 
with  universal  moral  laws. 

Since  all  men  were  a  part  of  God, 
they  were  essentially  equal.  There- 
fore, the  equality  of  all  mankind, 
slave  and  free,  colored  and  white, 
common  and  noble,  male  and  fe- 
male, was  a  basic  principle  of  this 
school.  A  result  of  this  emphasis 
upon  individualism  was  a  corre- 
sponding depreciation  of  the  state 
or  nation.  All  men  were  brothers 
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and  citizens  of  the  world.  Slavery 
and  nationalism  were  human  errors 
and  were  savagely  attacked.  There- 
fore, it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  school 
was  often  persecuted  by  the  Roman 
emperors  of  the  first  century  A.  D. 
But  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  a 
unique  thing  happened.  The  emper- 
ors of  that  period  came  under  Stoic 
influence  and  actually  tried  to  rule 
as  servants  of  the  Empire  in  ac- 
cordance with  Stoic  moral  principles 
and  not  as  arbitrary  dictators.  The 
leading  lawyers  and  jurists  became 
converts  to  this  philosophy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  era  of  peace  and  justice 
which  prevailed  during  this  period 
was  greatly  influenced  by  Stoicism. 
The  development  of  Roman  law  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  A.D. 
was  also  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  Stoic  converts  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession.   - 

The  Stoic  moral  code  was  a  most 
rigorous  and  just  one.  However,  it 
had  a  number  of  features  which 
were  quite  different  from  Christian 
moral  ideals  and  basic  principles.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  based  to  quite 
an  extent  upon  universal  determin- 
ism, that  is,  everything  which  hap- 
pened was  due  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  was  the  duty  of  mankind  to  ac- 
cept this  and  to  adjust  their  lives 
to  it.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  apathy 
was  a  natural  result  of  this  con- 
cept. It  meant  that  men  should  sup- 
press their  emotions  and  allow 
them  no  influence  in  making  a  mor- 
al decision.  One  should  never  act 
from  a  feeling  of  compassion,  pity, 
or  love,  but  from  a  stern  sense  of 
duty.  The  positive  emotions  were 
as  obnoxious  to  their  concept  of  per- 
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feet  inner  poise  as  were  the  nega- 
tive feelings  of  fear,  grief,  or  hate. 
It  seemed  that  they  sought  to  de- 
velop a  protective  shell  around  an 
individual  so  that  he  would  never 
be  troubled  or  upset  by  an  emotional 
reaction  to  the  many  trials  and  suf- 
ferings of  life.  There  was  also  a 
strong  condemnation  of  humility 
and  a  corresponding  emphasis  upon 
self-respect  which  frequently  verged 
upon  arrogant  egotism.  Hope  of 
immortality  was  absent.  Their  God, 
the  Logos,  was  an  impersonal  pan- 
theistic deity.  Their  moral  code  with 
its  stress  upon  excessive  will  power, 
asceticism,  and  emotional  suppres- 
sion was  a  harsh  discipline  which 
only  an  austere  and  unusual  person 
could  live.  There  was  also  a  per- 
mission to  commit  suicide  as  an  exit 
from  this  world  should  conditions 
and  personal  choice  make  such  an 
act  desirable. 

However,  from  two  activities 
characteristic  of  this  school  Chris- 
tianity derived  considerable  benefit, 
namely  missionary  preaching  and 
individual  counselling.  Long  before 
Christ  was  born  Stoic  missionaries 
went  up  and  down  the  Empire 
preaching  and  haranguing  the 
crowds  in  the  cities  about  the  di- 
vine importance  and  necessity  of 
moral  living.  They  were  bold,  chal- 
lenging, and  frequently  insolent  in 
their  addresses.  But  they  did  appeal 
to  many  people  and  elevated  their 
lives  to  a  higher  moral  plane.  There 
was  a  great  hunger  for  moral  truth 
and  insight  in  this  ancient  period. 
A  dominant  modern  tendency  has 
been  to  exaggerate  the  vice  and  cor- 
ruption of  this  age  to  the  neglect 
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of  its  positive  and  constructive  fea- 
tures. There  is  no  question  that  the 
Stoic  missionary  did  much  to  pre- 
pare many  people  to  be  receptive 
to  high  moral  appeals  such  .as  were 
a  basic  part  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage. Members  of  this  school  also, 
played  the  role  of  priests  and  psy- 
chiatrists in  counseling  people.  In- 
fluential men  and  emperors  had 
Stoics  in  their  household  as  advisers 
to  themselves  and  educators  for 
their  children.  Many  a  Roman  gen- 
tleman who  was  condemned  to 
death  for  political  reasons  or  who 
had  suffered  some  great  catastrophe 
sought  comfort  and  counsel  from  a 
Stoic  philosopher. 

The  Epicureans  also  stressed  a 
way  of  life  rather  than  a  specula- 
tive quest  of  truth.  They  made  plea- 
sure their  goal  and  the  dominant 
criterion  of  living  the  most  com- 
plete life.  Pleasure  did  not  mean 
gross  indulgence,  but  the  avoidance 
of  pain,  fear,  trouble,  and  excessive 
effort.  The  genuine  exponents  of 
this  philosophy  lived  about  as  tem- 
perately and  morally  as  did  the 
Stoics,  but  from  a  different  motive 
— self  interest  and  peace  of  mind 
instead  of  moral  convictions.  Hon- 
esty was  the  best  policy  with  them 
because  one  avoided  trouble.  It  was 
not  the  adjusting  of  one's  behavior 
to  a  compelling  moral  principle. 

In  their  emphasis  upon  the  avoid- 
ance of  pain  they  taught  a  most 
exemplary  and  simple  life  of  self 
restraint  because  such  living  re- 
sulted in  health  of  body  and  mind. 
They  would  eliminate  fear  by  the 
denial  of  immortality  and  supersti- 
tion. In  that  early  period  there  was 


much  fear  of  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  because  of  the  prevalent  su- 
perstitious emphasis  upon  Tartarus 
or  hell  as  a  place  of  incredible  tor- 
ture and  suffering,  the  inevitable 
fate  of  most  men.  Epicureans  taught 
that  there  was  no  God.  The  universe 
was  the  result  of  mechanistic  force 
operating  upon  atoms.  Fear  of  pain, 
disaster,  and  death  was  worse  than 
these  evils  themselves.  So  a  cheerful 
resigned  acceptance  of  them  re- 
moved their  power  of  causing  fear 
and  anxiety.  Trouble  and  cares  of 
life  would  be  avoided  by  refusing 
to  seek  wealth,  a  career,  fame,  or  a 
family.  The  simple  life  wherein  the 
satisfaction  of  a  few  basic  wants 
and  the  cultivation  of  simple  plea- 
sures was  heavily  emphasized.  These 
pleasures  were  primarily  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  and  social  enjoyments. 
Thus,  reading,  intellectual  contem- 
plation, aesthetic  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  personified  in  art,  conver- 
sation and  association  with  friends 
were  the  major  joys  of  life.  Friend- 
ship, the  highest  pleasure,  was  not 
characterized  by  the  consuming  love 
and  forgetfulness  of  self  such  as 
Jesus  taught.  It  was  an  experience 
sought  after  because  of  the  inherent 
pleasure  attending  it. 

Such  a  philosophy  fared  worse 
than  Stoicism.  It  demanded  too 
much  self  control  and  acute  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  discernment  to 
appeal  to  the  masses.  Epicurus  per- 
sonified his  teachings  with  dignity 
and  charm.  But  in  the  days  of  Paul 
pleasure  came  to  mean  excessive  in- 
dulgence and  immoral  living.  There- 
fore, Epicureanism  became  the  ex- 
cuse  for  gross  indulgence.  In  the 
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beginning  it  was  essentially  a  re-  an  ecstatic  experience  derived  from 

treat  from  life,  an  attempt  to  escape  a  religious  revival.  It  was  to  be  at- 

the  complexities  and  artificialities  of  tained   only  after   an   arduous   in- 

civilization.  It  opposed  dynamic  ef-  tellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic  dis- 

fort  in  the  field  of  rigorous  philo-  cipline.  The  soul  should  purify  it- 

sophical  thought  as  well  as  in  eco-  self  of  worldly  materialism  by  the 

nomic  and  political  endeavors.  But  contemplation  of  beauty,  works  of 

it  made  one  important  contribution,  art,  and  beautiful  thoughts.  Moral 

the  idea  that  the  simple  and  the  good  and  ascetic  discipline  should  further 

life  was  far  more  enjoyable  than  a  subjugate  the  urges  and  desires  of 

life  which  was  foreign  to  the  re-  the  flesh.   Hard  and  profound  in- 

straints  of  health  and  morality.  tellectual  studies  should  be  under- 

The  religious  or  mystical  trend  taken  to  discipline  and  purify  the 
in  philosophy  was  developed  pri-  mind.  This  would  elevate  the  soul 
marily  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  and  bring  it  to  the  very  threshold 
became  known  as  Neo-Platonism,  of  union  with  God.  But  it  could 
or  New  Platonism.  Most  men  could  not  complete  the  process.  Only  a 
not  accept  the  denial  of  immortality  rapturous  and  sublime  emotional 
which  the  Sceptics,  Stoics,  and  Epi-  union  with  God,  a  mystical  experi- 
cureans  stressed.  Neither  could  they  ence,  could  do  this.  Its  effects  were 
face  evil  and  disaster  with  the  ascet-  conceived  to  be  so  exalting,  over- 
ic  discipline  and  apathetic  calm  of  whelming,  and  profound  that  the 
a  Stoic  or  the  resigned  cheerfulness  mind  was  utterly  incapable  of  com- 
of  the  Epicurean.  The  assurance  of  prehending  or  describing  it.  Al- 
salvation  and  union  with  God  which  though  this  school  stressed  the  rea- 
were  derived  by  a  religious  experi-  son  and  intellectual  efforts  more 
ence  or  communion  with  Him  be-  than  the  other  schools,  its  most  es- 
came  the  dominant  feature  of  this  sential  emphasis  was  basically  re- 
philosophical  movement.  Thus,  sal-  ligious  rather  than  philosophical, 
vation,  not  rigorous  mathematical  It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  this 
thought  and  logical  studies  which  school  became  so  popular  in  the 
Plato  stressed,  came  to  be  the  major  Empire  and  eventually  had  a  great 
emphasis  of  his  followers  in  the  influence  upon  Christianity.  Its  em- 
early  centuries  of  Christianity.  phasis  upon  immortality,  its  moral 

However,  there  was  not  a  com-  emphasis,   and  its  exaltation   of   a 

plete  transformation  of  the  major  mystical    religious    experience    had 

outlines    of    the    Platonic    system.  much  in  common  with  Christianity. 

Matter  was  considered  to  be  inher-  Most  of   the   intellectual   converts 

ently  evil  and  the  cause  of  all  evil.  and     early     Christian     theologians 

Since  physical  bodies  were  material,  were  imbued  with  many  features  of 

they  were  a  hindrance  and  a  cause  Neo-Platonism.  During  the  first  five 

of  evil  desires  and  suggestions  which  centuries  after  Jesus  it  filtered  into 

dragged  man's  soul  downward.  Sal-  Christianity  to  such  a  degree,  that 

vation  was  not  to  be  derived  from  — more  on  page  595 
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**LJe  shall  be  to  me  as  a  god  who  light  in  the  realization  of  high  ideals, 
can  correctly  define."  So  said  and  quickens  in  the  soul  the  joyous 
the  great  Plato.  His  lofty  thought  glory  of  being  in  actual  partnership 
has  impelled  me  to  attempt  in  a  with  God  in  the  purification  and 
humble  way  to  formulate  my  own  ennoblement  of  mankind, 
definitions.  Here  are  a  few  of  them:  Religion  is  living  in  conscious 
A  contrite  heart  is  a  heart  that  loving  union  with  God;  and  actual- 
breaks  with  the  knowledge  of  God's  ty  participating  with  Him  in  estab- 
goodness  and  a  yearning  to  become  hshing  His  Kingdom  in  the  world, 
worthy  of  his  love.  Truth  is  the  object  of  the  scien- 

Perfection  is  just  doing  the  best  *#  ete™*}  1uest!  the  SoaJ  o£  ^ 
thing  you  can  in  the  best  way  you      Philosopher  s  ceaseless  striving,  the 

vital  thing  the  artist  seeks  to  glorify, 

„,     ,  .       ,  ,  _    ,  .     .         .  the  foundation  of  freedom,  justice 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  reign      ^  rf  h    ^  sou,  of  aU  mQral 

of  God  in  human  lives  through  the      deurj  ^  g  th  of  ^  noblest 

enlightening    purifying  and  ennob-      charact         the    holiest    thi         en_ 

ling  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ahjhxd  {n  ^  heart  q£  ^  ^  ^ 

Faith  is  the  strength  of  will,  the      the  glory  of   the  God  of   all  ex- 
soul   of    aspiration,    the    nerve    of      cellence,  majesty  and  power, 
courage,  the  heart  of  hope  and  the  Heaven  is  the  inexpressible  joy- 

vital  life  of  morality  and  spirituali-      ousness  Gf  living  in  actual  conscious 
tv-  spiritual   union   with   the   God   of 

Spirituality  is  that  liveliness  of  purity,  peace  and  power  through  the 
spirit  that  intensifies  appreciation  of  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
the  beautiful,  deepens  loyalty  to  the  delightful  association  with 
truth,  kindles  love  for  the  good,  puts  others  who  experience  the  same  joy- 
the  heart  in  harmony  with  the  moral  ous  spiritual  fellowship  and  com- 
forces  of  the  world,  promotes  de-      munion  with  God. 

■  ♦  ■ 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  CLARK 
{Contintied  from  page  562) 
selves  eternal  life,  the  greatest  gift      of  us  who  strive  to  teach  the  youth, 
which  God  has  to  bestow  upon  you.      the  adult  and  the  child  is  my  hum- 
May  this  be  the  lot  of  us  engaged      ble  prayer,   in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
in  the  Sunday  School  work,  of  all      Amen. 
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CONFORMITY   WITH   LESSON  TEXTS 


CVery  once  in  a  while  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  teacher  or 
superintendent  who  objects  to  fol- 
lowing the  course  prescribed  by  the 
general  board.  We  can  understand 
this.  Our  Church  has  always  been 
of  a  democratic  nature.  We  have 
our  free  agency.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  a  Church  of  order.  Have  you 
ever  imagined  what  might  happen 
if  each  teacher  in  each  Sunday 
School,  or  other  Church  auxiliary, 
were  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience  and  teach  just  what 
occurred  to  him?  Or  what  might  re- 
sult if  each  teacher  were  to  ask  his 
class  what  they  wanted  to  study  in 
class,  and  then  attempted  to  follow 
those  decisions? 

We  are  sure  you  see  the  logic  of 
following  courses  which  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  General 
Authorities  and  which,  if  followed 
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in  their  respective  sequences  will 
give  any  Church  member  a  good 
understanding  of  all  the  Standard 
Works  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

Elder  John  A.  Widtsoe  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  and  advisor 
to  the  Sunday  Schools,  said  the  fol- 
lowing about  the  objective  of  the 
Sunday  Schools:  "This  objective  can 
be  realized  only  by  conformity  on 
the  part  of  us  here  tonight,  with 
the  programs,  lessons,  and  practices, 
set  before  us  for  our  guidance. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  for  officers  or  teachers  who 
keep  their  eyes  upon  something  else 
than  that  which  is  provided  by  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
which  is  always  in  close  association 
with  the  General  Authorities  of  the 
Church.  We  have  no  right,  as  I  view 


Superintendents 


it,  in  the  name  of  our  organization,  It  is  the  ward  superintendency's 

which  is  really  a  great  university  of  responsibility  to  see  that  his  teachers 

theology,    to    set    up    independent  are   teaching    the   proper   subjects, 

courses   of  instruction   because  we  The  time  to  get  the  right  start  is 

may  believe  that  those  provided  are  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Check  up 

not  quite  satisfactory."  (From  April  on  your  teachers;  get  them  started 

1945  Instructor.)  right. — Richard  E.  Folland 

BINDING  INSTRUCTORS 


The  general  board  once  again  re- 
news its  offer  to  ward  and  mission 
Sunday  Schools  throughout  the 
Church  to  bind,  free,  copies  of  the 
1947  Instructors  and  teachers'  sup- 
plements. 

There  is  a  limitation  on  our  offer 
this  coming  year.  Costs  are  up  and 
our  funds  are  limited,  but  we  are 
anxious  to  assist  in  and  encourage 
the  building  of  libraries.  We  will 
bind  the  previous  year's  Instructors 
and  teachers'  supplements,  provided 
they  are  sent  to  us  before  July  1st; 
that  is,  send  us  your  1947  Instruc- 
tors and/or  teachers'  supplements 
for  binding  before  July  1,  1948,  if 
you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
free  offer.  We  will — as  long  as  our 
supply  lasts — furnish  the  Instructors 
or  teachers'  supplements,  if  you 
have  not  saved  yours,  and  just 
charge  you  for  the  issues  furnished 
by  us. 

Each  bound  copy  will  contain  a 
detailed  index,  and  the  name  of  the 
ward  or  mission  will  be  engraved 
on  the  cover.  Each  Sunday  School 


or  mission  is  limited  to  one  bound 
volume  of  The  Instructor  and  one 
bound  volume  of  the  supplements 
for  1947,  free. 

Our  office  will  have  bound  for 
wards,  stakes,  missions,  branches  or 
individuals  any  number  of  Instruc- 
tors, teachers'  supplements  and  les- 
son texts  and  bill  them  at  our  cost. 
We  will  furnish  indexes  free  of 
charge. 

Please  observe  the  following  in- 
structions in  sending  in  your  copies 
to  be  bound: 

Send  your  Instructors  properly  as- 
sembled, with  the  January  issue  on 
top  and  the  December  number  on 
the  bottom.  Be  sure  all  twelve  copies 
are  included.  Also  arrange  supple- 
ments in  order — the  First  Inter- 
mediate supplement  should  be  on 
top  and  the  Gospel  Doctrine  book- 
let on  the  bottom.  Supplements  and 
magazines  should  be  mailed  to: 

Library  Department 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

50  North  Main  Street 

Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 


HELPS   FOR  YOUR   JUNIOR   SUNDAY   SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

The  schedule  of  articles  listed  be-  importance  to  teachers  (not  super- 
low  which  will  appear  in  the  Junior  visors  only)  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
Sunday  School  section  of  The  In-  Schools,  and  we  are  requesting  you 
structor  during   1948   are  of  great      superintendents,  as   the  responsible 
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leaders  of  your  Sunday  Schools,  to 
see  that  this  information  is  put  in 
their  hands.  The  Instructor  issues 
for  1948  containing  these  articles, 
stories,  poems,  songs,  etc.,  will  be 
invaluable  to  these  teachers,  and  the 
fact  should  be  called  to  their  atten- 
tion at  the  first  opportunity. 

A  Plan  for  the  Day,  December, 

1947.  (A  brief  description  of  the 
overall  classroom  procedure  for  each 
department.) 

Records  and  Their  Use,  January, 

1948.  (How  to  use  the  roll  and 
other  types  of  individual  pupil  rec- 
ords.) 

Teaching  Toward  the  Objective 
of  the  Lesson,  February.  (Moving 
the  lesson  toward  a  goal.) 

Visual  Aids  to  Learning,  March. 
(Planning  first  hand  contacts  of 
various  types) 

The  Use  of  Pictures,  April.  (Us- 
ing commercial  pictures  and  child 
contributions.) 

Children  Learn  Through  Creative 
Expression,  May.  (Helping  children 
express     ideas     through     drawing, 


modeling,  dramatic  play,  writing, 
etc.) 

A  Basis  for  the  Selection  of  Les- 
son Content,  June.  (Gospel  prin- 
ciples for  the  young  child.) 

Creative  Teaching,  July.  (Con- 
tribution of  the  teacher — her  stor- 
ies, incidents,  way  of  doing  things.) 

Providing  for  the  Children  of  a 
Specific  Class,  August.  (Adaptation 
of  the  subject  of  the  lesson  and  its 
presentation  to  the  learners.) 

Encouraging  Children  to  Contri- 
bute, September.  (Stories,  songs, 
verse,  ideas,  and  plans  of  the  learner 
are  a  resource  for  lesson  material.) 

The  Use  of  Music,  August. 
(Songs  and  rhythms  are  important 
expressions.) 

Providing  Relaxation  Intervals, 
September.  (Finger-plays,  games, 
lying  on  mats,  and  changes  of  ac- 
tivity are  ways  to  rest.) 

Adults  Who  Visit  the  Class  Per- 
iod, October.  (Parents  and  ward 
and  stake  officers  visit  the  class  for 
various  purposes.) 


ORSON   PRATT 

(Continued  from  page  568) 


man  that  can  be  mentioned.  We  are 
speaking  now  of  one  man  in  whom 
all  these  activities  are  combined. 


ers,  and  authors.  But  Orson  Pratt 
was  also  a  philosopher  and  thinker, 
and  in  this  respect  he  stood  alone 
among  his  brethren  during  the  first 


"Orson  Pratt  was  a  leader,  a  pio- 
neer, a  preacher,  a  writer;  and  there      onejiundred  years  of  the  Faith.' 
were  other  leaders,  pioneers,  preach-      ~~Th<>  Heart  of  Mormomsm.  pp.  411.  412 


♦  ■ 


"Men  have  made  an  idol  of  luck  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  thought- 
lessness. Luck  seldom  measures  swords  with  wisdom.  Most  things  in  life 
quick  wit  and  sharp  vision  can  set  right." — Democritus 
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ANNUAL  REPORT   FORMS 


"CVery  ward  Sunday  School  secre- 
tary  should  have  received  a  pad 
of  monthly  report  forms  and  two 
copies  of  the  annual  report  forms  by 
the  time  this  issue  of  The  Instructor 
is  out. 

Every  stake  secretary  should  have 
received  a  pad  of  stake  board  month- 
ly report  forms  and  the  large  an- 
nual financial  and  statistical  report 
forms. 

Each  mission  president  has  been 
sent  sufficient,  we  hope,  branch 
monthly  report  forms  and  annual  re- 
port forms  for  the  branches  and 
mission. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  ward 
secretaries  to  make  every  possible 
preparation  necessary  to  enable  you 
to  have  your  annual  report  ready 
to  send  to  your  stake  secretary  not 
later  than  January  10,  1948.  The 
stake  secretary  is  expected  to  send 
the  stake  annual  report  to  the  exe- 


cutive  secretary's  office   not   later 
than  the  20  th  of  January. 

If  your  ward  (or  branch)  secre- 
taries have  not  yet  received  these 
report  forms  check  with  your  ward 
(or  branch)  superintendent;  if  he 
has  not  received  his,  have  him  check 
with  the  stake  (or  mission)  super- 
intendent. If  the  forms  haven't  been 
received  by  the  stake  (or  mission) 
superintendent  he  should  write  im- 
mediately to  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  general  board. 

Please  be  as  careful  and  accurate 
as  you  possibly  can  in  completing 
your  report  forms — remember  these 
are  the  records  used  in  compiling 
church  records.  The  stake  (and 
mission)  annual  report  forms  are 
bound  and  stored  in  the  office  of 
the  general  board.  These  records  are 
inspected  and  referred  to  very  of- 
ten; you  want  them  to  be  neat,  clean 
and  accurate.  Your  co-operation  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 


MY  JOURNAL 
(Con tinned  from  page  571) 

conversed  with   the   people.   Elder  Baths   and  paid  our  entrance   fee. 

Kimball  baptized  four.  He  stepped  into  the  water  but  it 

Saturday,  Sept.  19.  Wrote  a  letter  was  so  cold  he  dared  not  be  im- 

to   the    Saints   in   the   Staffordshire  mersed.  'Oh,'  said  he,  'it  will  take 

Potteries.  On  this  day  Father  Biggs  my  breath!  I  feel  it  going!'  So  Elder 

called   upon  us  and  wished  to  be  Kimball  and  I  went  in  swimming, 
baptized.  We  went  with  him  to  the 
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HOUSING  PICTURES 


**\7"es,  I  know  the  teachers  in  our 
Sunday  School  need  help.  But 
what  can  I  do?  I'm  a  business  man. 
I  don't  know  the  A,  B,  C's  about 
teaching." 

If  you  are  a  ward  or  branch  Sun- 
day School  superintendent,  perhaps 
you  yourself  have  pondered  thoughts 
something  like  those.  If  you  are  a 
librarian,  you  may  have  heard  your 
superintendent  repeat  them. 

But  there  is  a  way — a  very  effec- 
tive one — in  which  the  teacher  can 
be  helped  by  one  who  knows  little 
about  the  art  of  pedagogy.  Simply, 
it  is  this:  start  a  circulating  picture 
file,  the  first  step  toward  building 
a  usable  Sunday  School  library. 

If  your  Sunday  School  has  a  little 
money,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
spend  it  than  to  purchase  an  ordi- 
nary office  letter  filing  cabinet. 
Such  cabinets  usually  come  in  metal, 
four  drawers  high  and  each  drawer 
big  enough  to  take  a  file  of  sheets 
nine  by  twelve  inches  in  size. 

You    do    not    have    the    money? 


Then,  why  not  suggest  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  or  a  priesthood  quorum  in 
your  ward  or  branch  make  the 
building  of  such  a  cabinet  a  group 
project?  It  is  surprising  how  many 
pictures  such  a  cabinet  will  house, 
and  how  easily  accessible  they  be- 
come after  once  placed  in  its  draw- 
ers. For  ready  reference,  the  pictures 
can  be  classified  in  the  drawers  ac- 
cording to  subject  matter.  A  good 
librarian  will  become  acquainted 
with  them,  and  take  steps  to  see 
that  there  is  arranged  a  workable 
system  for  providing  each  teacher 
with  two  or  three  pictures  for  the 
week's  lesson. 

Pictures  are  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. Useful  ones  can  be  gleaned 
from  discarded  calendars,  Christmas 
cards,  Church  publications  and  na- 
tional magazines.  Each  picture 
should  be  properly  mounted  on  stiff 
paper  and  labeled  before  it  is  filed. 

If  your  ward  or  branch  hasn't 
one,  start  a  picture  file  this  week. 
It  will  be  a  good  investment  in  bet- 
ter teaching. — Wendell  J.  Asbtov. 


"For  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  an  ephemeral  entertainment,  you  can 
secure  a  book  that  will  give  strength  and  leisure  to  your  mind  all  your 
life."— William  Lyon  Phelps 

"Books  are  the  treasured  wealth  of  the  world,  a  fit  inheritance  of 
generations  and  nations."— -Thoreau 
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TRAINING    COURSES    FOR    WARD    AND    STAKE    MUSICIANS 


HPhe  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church  has  authorized  the  re- 
sumption of  training  classes  for 
conductors  and  organists  in  the 
various  stakes  of  the  Church,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  General 
Music  Committee. 

In  order  that  all  who  desire  may 
have  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  these  training  courses,  they  are 
offered  at  the  nominal  fee  of  $5.00 
for  conductors  and  $5.00  for  or- 
ganists. 

Where  Courses  Will  Be  Given 

As  rapidly  as  it  can  be  organized 
the  training  program  will  be  taken 
into  all  sections  of  the  Church.  The 
demand  for  the  instruction  and  the 
cooperation  manifested  by  local 
authorities  will  in  part  decide  the 
location  of  the  training  centers. 

Organization  of  Classes 

1.  Separate  classes  will  be  offered  to 
organists  and  directors,  with  a 
minimum  enrollment  for  each 
of  10  organists  and  20  conduc- 
tors. 

2.  Each  class  will  consist  of  24 
hours  of  instruction,  two  hours 
per  class,  with  classes  meeting 
once  or  twice  a  week  as  may  be 
determined. 

3.  The  exact  time  and  place  of 
meeting  will  be  announced  in 
each  stake. 

4.  The  fee  of  $5.00  per  student  to 


be  paid  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion. 

Who  May  Attend? 

Courses  are  organized  so  as  to  give 
pertinent  help  to  the  advanced  as 
well  as  the  beginning  Church  or- 
ganist or  conductor.  Organists 
should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
piano  technic  before  enrolling  for 
organ  work. 

All  stake  and  ward  conductors 
and  organists,  including  auxiliary 
and  priesthood  groups,  are  invited 
to  participate. 

The  Teachers 

Classes  will  be  taught  by  teachers 
approved  and  certified  by  the  Gen- 
eral Music  Committee. 

Outline  of  Courses 

CONDUCTORS 
The  principles  and  methods  of 
conducting  are  approached  with  an 
analysis  of  the  various  fundamental 
elements  of  music  and  their  particu- 
lar contributions  to  "musical  char- 
acter" and  musical  effects.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  bring  and 
demonstrate  numerous  examples  of 
the  principles  developed,  thus  mak- 
ing the  courses  applicable  to  all  situ- 
ations in  which  conductors  find 
themselves.  The  first  year  conduct- 
ing course  consists  of  instruction  in 
1.  Beat  directions 

— more  on  page  588 
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THEME   FOR   FEBRUARY:    A    DEMONSTRATION    IN    GOOD 
TEACHING    MARKSMANSHIP 


/"^ood  marksmanship  is  quite  as  es- 
sential  in  teaching  as  in  battle. 
A  successful  lesson  has  a  worthwhile 
purpose  and  provides  opportunity 
for  pupils  to  participate  in  activity 
which  leads  toward  that  purpose. 

Any  teacher  who  desires  to  know 
if  she  has  really  taught  may  have 
some  idea  of  her  success  by  observ- 
ing the  change  in  the  behavior  of 
her  pupils.  The  scriptures  say,  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  So 
it  is  with  teaching  the  gospel.  If  the 
instruction  or  teaching  is  not  re- 
vealed in  the  action  of  the  pupil, 
little  benefit  is  reaped  by  the  stud- 
ent. 

A  brief  visit  to  a  successful  Sun- 
day School  class  reveals  the  fact 
that  a  wise  teacher  is  influencing  the 
action  of  pupils.  The  greatest  re- 
sponsibility of  a  teacher  is  to  assist 
the  pupil  to  set  up  a  worthy  goal, 
and  then  to  assist  and  encourage 
the  pupil  to  advance  toward  that 
goal. 

Effective  leadership  by  a  teacher 
comes  when  the  teacher  knows 
where  he  is  going  and  what  changed 
action  he  is  encouraging  in  the  lives 
of  his  pupils.  Too  often  teachers 
have  no  definite  idea  of  why  they 
are  presenting  the  material  which  is 


being  presented.  It  is  well  for  us, 
before  we  attempt  to  monopolize 
the  time  of  the  members  of  our 
church  in  Sunday  School  classes,  to 
be  certain  that  we  are  equipped  with 
material  which  is  vital  in  the  lives 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  both  young 
and  old.  We  must  also  be  certain 
that  we  understand  enough  about 
the  class  members  and  their  needs 
that  we  will  be  able  to  assist  them 
in  setting  up  a  goal  or  a  target  to- 
ward which  to  move.  To  clearly 
identify  the  goal  is  the  first  element 
of  good  marksmanship. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  suggested  ac- 
tivities which  will  assist  a  teacher  in 
achieving  good  teaching  marksman- 
ship. 

1.  Have  the  class  read  and  have 
someone  summarize  Chapter  12  of 
The  Master's  Art.  From  this  reading 
it  is  clear  that  good  marksmanship 
in  teaching  is  attained  only  when 
the  lesson  is  well  centered,  when 
class  members  are  brought  into  the 
planning  and  development  of  the 
lessons,  when  the  lesson  is  linked 
with  the  lives  of  pupils  today,  when 
the  lesson  deals  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel,  and  when  there 
is  steady  progress  toward  the  goal 
or  objectives  of  the  lesson.  The  ob- 
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jective  of  this  lesson  then  becomes 
the  demonstration  of  how  good 
teaching  marksmanship  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  Sunday  School  teacher. 

2.  Have  someone  illustrate  how 
lessons  should  be  centered  around 
one  principle  idea.  The  parables  of 
the  Master  Teacher  may  be  sighted 
as  examples.  Good  examples  are  also 
found  in  The  Master's  Art. 

3.  Provide  a  brief  illustration  of 
how  pupils  may  be  brought  into  the 
planning  of  lessons.  Each  member 
of  the  class  may  make  suggestions 
on  an  outline  of  study  or  may  ask 
questions  or  make  comments  on  the 
topic.  A  secretary  from  the  class 
may  use  the  blackboard  in  summar- 
izing and  outlining  the  lesson  plan 
in  line  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
class  members.  In  this  way  each 
member  of  the  class  may  feel  that 
he  has  participated  in  the  planning 
of  the  lesson.  (See  Wahlquist's 
Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activi- 
ties.) At  this  point  make  certain 
that  the  objectives  and  the  materials 
are  vitally  linked  to  the  lives  of 
pupils  today.  This  is  a  vital  point 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  adapt 
the  lesson  to  the  problems  and  con- 
ditions of  the  pupils.  Examples 
could  be  drawn  from  the  class  on 
how  good  marksmanship  is  neces- 
sary in  all  areas  of  life.  In  selecting 
an  occupation,  in  choosing  a  life's 
partner,  and  in  all  great  decisions  a 
strong,  high  objective  is  necessary. 
All  men  are  continually  demonstrat- 
ing marksmanship  either  good  or 
bad. 

4.  Have  some  teacher  develop  a 
set  of  standards  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining that  the  lesson  deals  with 
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basic  principles  of  the  gospel.  The 
Standard  Works  of  the  Church  may 
here  be  used,  and/or  the  teachings 
of  church  leaders  on  this  subject. 
Our  Sunday  School  standards  are 
valuable  in  solving  this  problem. 
These  objectives  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Develop  faith  in  God,  the 
Father,  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Savior,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
the  plan  of  salvation  revealed  to 
man  through  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  whom  Jesus  sent, 
and  restored  to  the  earth  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

(2)  Develop  a  determination  to 
consecrate  his  time,  his  abilities  and 
his  possessions  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth 
and  to  help  him  to  form  habits  which 
will  realize  this  consecration. 

(3)  Develop  a  realization  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  means 
the  practice  of  universal  brotherly 
love,  the  elimination  of  all  selfish- 
ness, and  the  furthering  of  actions, 
both  individual  and  social,  that  are 
for  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
good  of  all. 

All  lessons  should  deal  dirtctly 
with  one  or  more  of  these  objectives. 

5.  Demonstrate  ways  and  means 
for  making  pupils  aware  of  their 
progress  toward  their  goal.  Rewards, 
encouragements,  reports,  and  in- 
structions are  necessary  in  some 
cases.  Nothing  is  of  more  value  in 
motivation  than  a  knowledge  of 
progress  toward  one's  selected  tar- 
get. The  teacher  who  demonstrates 
good  marksmanship  will  recognize 
— more  on  page  588 
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Directed  Observation  of  Sunday 

School  Teaching 

Lesson  13,  for  January  4,  1948 

/^bjective:  To  obtain  a  visual 
concept  of  the  role  of  a  teacher 
in  a  class,  and  how  the  success  of  a 
lesson  is  related  to  what  the  teacher 
does. 

Text:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  pp.  48,  93. 
Driggs,  The  Master's  Art,  Chapters 
XI,  XII. 

Classroom  Use  of  the  Manual 
Lesson  14,  for  January  11 

Objective:  To  discover  ways  of 
making  the  manual  useful  in  class. 

Text:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter  X. 
Driggs,  The  Master's  Art,  Chapter 
XXIV. 

M.  Lynn  Bennion,  "Why  Not 
Study  the  Manual  in  Class"  (copies 
may  be  obtained  from  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  Board  office)  . 

How  to  Make  an  Assignment 
Lesson  1 5 ,  for  January  1 8 

Objective:  To  understand  when 
and  how  to  make  assignments. 

Text:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter  IX. 

How  to  Use  the  Manual 
Lesson  16,  for  January  25 

Objective:  To  become  aware  of 
further  uses  of  the  manual  in  teach- 
ing. 


Texts:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapter  XXIV. 

Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities,  Chapter  X. 

Conducting  a  Co-operative  Lesson 
Lesson  17,  for  February  1 

Objective:  To  learn  the  ways  of 
leading  a  class  into  active  determi- 
nation of  its  own  procedure  and  line 
of  thought,  and  to  understand  the 
value  of  doing  this. 

Text:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter 
VII,  XI. 

The  Lesson  Plan 
Lesson  18,  for  February  8 

Objective:  To  understand  the  real 
usefulness  of  a  lesson  plan  and  the 
simplest  way  to  obtain  that  useful- 
ness. 

Texts:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapter  VII,  XII,  XIII,  and  Part 
IV  of  Appendix.  Wahlquist,  Teach- 
ing as  the  Direction  of  Activities, 
Chapter  XIII.  M.  Lynn  Bennion,  "A 
Sample  Lesson  Plan"  (copies  may  be 
obtained  from  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board  office)  . 

Practice  Teaching 
Lesson  19,  for  February  15     . 

Objective:  To  obtain  an  intro- 
duction to  actual  teaching  under 
supervision  of  an  experienced  teach- 
er. 
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Collecting  Material 
Lesson  20,  for  February  22 

Objective:  To  learn  the  value  and 
technique  of  collecting  material  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  teach- 
er's background  and  aiding  in  plan- 
ning and  presenting  the  lesson. 

Texts:  "Wahlquist,  Teaching  as 
the  Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter 
XIII,  pp.  152-154,  Chapter  XVI,  pp. 
191-194.  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapter    XXIV.    The    Instructor, 


Nov.    1943,   p.    592    and   January 

1947,  pp.  43-44. 

Material  Aids  to  Religious 

Instruction 

Lesson  21,  for  February  29 

Objective:  To  familiarize  the 
group  with  the  importance,  the  ef- 
fective use,  and  the  availability  of 
material  aids  in  instruction. 

Texts:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapter  XIX.  Wahlquist,  Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities,  Chap- 
ter VIII. 


2.  Attack  and  release 

3.  Tempo 

4.  Interpretation 

5.  Principles  of  vocalization  and  di- 
rection 

6.  Conduct  of  the  rehearsal 

7.  Mechanical  details  for  successful 
choral  organization 

8.  Selection  of  materials  for  appro- 
priate use  in  our  program 

ORGANISTS 


MUSIC 

(Con Untied  from  page  583) 

1.  Difference    between    piano    and 
organ  technic 

2.  Effective   use   of   various   organ 
technics 

3.  Fundamentals  of  organ  registra- 
tion 

4.  Application  of  organ  technic  in 
the  playing  of  hymns  and  solos 

Each  student  will  have  opportu- 
nity to  play  at  the  lessons,  and 
every  encouragement  given  to  mas- 
ter the  problems  involved.  All  or- 


The  subjects  studied  in  the  first      gan  students  are  urged  to  arrange 
year  course  will  be:  for  regular  practice  outside  of  class. 
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WARD    FACULTY-TEACHER    IMPROVEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  586) 

progress  and  will  assist  his  students  Any  or  all  of  the  above  activities 

to  recognize  progress  until  finally  may  be  provided,  using  Chapter  XII 

the  goal  for  the  time  is  reached  and  of  The  Master's  Art  as  the  subject 

another  goal  is  set  up  and  further  matter  for  the  lesson. 

progress  is  attainable.  —Antone  K,  Rpmney 
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Abbreviations 
Church  News — Saturday  Church  Section  of 

Deseret  News 
Era — The  Improvement  Era 
Instructor — The  Instructor 
R.  S.  Mag. — Relief  Society  Magazine 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE    DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church  for  Children 

Chapter  5.  Some  New  Knowledge  About 
Indians 

John  W.  Boud,  "Our  Men  and  the  War," 
Instructor,  vol.  81,  June,  1946,  p.  329.  Ef- 
fect on  a  group  of  soldiers  of  telling  them 
America  is  a  chosen  land. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "The  Book  of 
Mormon,  Message  and  Evidences,"  Church 
News,  July  6,  1946,  p.  6.  Past  and  present 
reactions  to  publication  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. ' 

John  D.  Giles,  "Father  Lehi's  Children, 
Era,  Sept.,  1946.,  pp.  556-559,  601-602.  A 
scholarly  treatise  on  origin  and  destiny  of 
Lamanites,  combined  wtih  Biblical  and 
present-day  revelations  and  account  of 
President  Smith's  visit  to  the  Mexican 
Mission. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  Conference  Address, 
"Weep,  O  World,  for  the  Indian,"  Era, 
May,  1947,  pp.  291-292,  298,  348-349.  Pp. 
291-292  particularly  applicable  to  this  lesson. 

Jack  Northman  Anderson,  "Take  It  From 
a  Famous  Explorer,"  Era,  vol.  47,  Feb.  1944, 
np.  82,  118-120.  Interview  with  a  noted  ex- 
plorer concerning  findings  of  origin  of  an- 
cient civilizations  compatible  with  Book  of 
Mormon  history  and  remarks  on  the  simi- 
larity of  Inean  religion  with  that  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Chapter  6.   Authority  to  Baptize  Restored 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "A  Testimony 
Against  the  World,"  Church  News,  Aug.  26, 

1944,  p.  10.  Statement  of  Oliver  Cowdery 
concerning  the  visitation  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, written  in  a  letter  while  he  was  es- 
tranged from  the  Church. 

Church  News,  Sept.  16,  1944,  p.  9.  Large 
picture  of  a  First  Intermediate  class  of 
Grantsville  Second  Ward,  who  performed 
baptisms  for  the  dead  in  the  temple. 

Chapter  7.  Great  and  Glorious  Blessings 

John  D.  Giles,  "Restoration  of  the  Mel- 
chizedek   Priesthood,"    Era,   vol.   48,    June, 

1945,  pp.  338-339,  371-373.  A  short  history, 


with  photographs  and  maps  of  spots  where 
great  blessings  were  received. 

Charles  A.  Callis,  "The  Inward  Witness," 
Church  News,  Sept.  16,  1944,  pp.  5,  11,  13, 
16.  A  comprehensive  dissertation  on  the 
Holy  Ghost — its  gifts,  powers  and  influence. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Evidence  of 
Elijah's  Coming,"  Church  News,  Oct.  14, 
1944,  p.  19.  A  discourse  on  the  revival  of 
interest  in  genealogy  and  the  growth  in 
volumes  and  records  of  same  since  visita- 
tion of  Elijah  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Chapter  8.  Jesus  in  America 

Charles  E.  Dibble,  "Quetzalcoatl,"  Era, 
vol.  46,  Jan.,  1943,  p.  6.  A  short  article  on 
the  White  God  of  the  Aztecs  and  informa- 
tion on  this  legendary  character  which  par- 
allels  Christ's   visit  to  America. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "Christ  in  Ancient 
America,"  Church  News,  Sept.  28,  1946,  pp. 
10,  12.  Radio  sermon  introducing  some  Mexi- 
can Indian  legends  concerning  Quetzal- 
coatl, whose  personality  and  works  closely 
parallel  those  of  Jesus. 

Albert  R.  Lyman,  "Vestiges  of  a  Lost 
Faith  Among  Navajos,"  Church  News,  Aug. 
5,  1944,  pp.  9,  12.  A  slight  comparison  of 
some  existing  Navajo  beliefs  with  present 
church,  showing  similarity  to  beliefs  and 
practices  probably  practised  among  an- 
cient Lamanites  and  Nephites  when  gospel 
was  among  them. 

Lucy  G.  Bloomfleld,  "And  It  Came  to 
Pass,"  Era,  vol.  47,  March,  1944,  pp.  174- 
176.  An  Indian  legend  which  parallels  story 
of  Christ's  visit  to  America  as  told  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,"  and  comparison  of  which 
led  to  several  Indian  converts. 

Jack  Northman  Anderson,  "Take  It  From 
a  Famous  Explorer,"  Era,  vol.  47,  Feb.  1944, 
pp.  82,  118-120.  Interview  with  a  noted  ex- 
plorer concerning  findings  of  origin  of  an- 
cient civilizations  compatible  with  Book  of 
Mormon  history  and  remarks  on  the  simi- 
larity of  Incan  religion  with  that  of  Chris- 
tians. 

Chapter  9.  Joseph's  Friends  Work  Together 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Neighborly  Love 
and  Tolerance,"  Instructor,  vol.  81,  Jan., 
1946,  pp.  1-2.  Editorial  on  the  significance 
of  the  name  of  the  Church. 

George  A.  Smith,  "My  Journal,"  Instruc- 
tor, vol.  81,  Jan.,  1946,  pp.  11,  13.  Incident 
of  his  being  called  up  for  damnation  by 
Congregational  minister  and  later  being 
asked  to  attend  a  school  of  divinity.  He 
denounces  their  lack  of  authority  and  priest- 
hood. 
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George  A.  Smith,  "My  Journal,"  Instruc- 
tor, vol.  81,  April,  1946,  pp.  182-184.  Inci- 
dents in  Zion's  Camp  on  the  march,  showing 
value  of  team  work   and   organization. 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Nelson  Wheeler 
Whipple,"  Instructor,  vol.  81,  Nov.,  1946, 
pp.  522-523.  Prophecy  of  his  father  that 
Nelson  would  live  to  see  the  true  Church  of 
God  established. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Importance  of  Name 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  Church  News,  April  15, 
1946,  p.  15.  Digest  of  his  conference  ad- 
dress on  the  sanctity  of  the  name  of  our 
Church. 

Church  News,  June  8,  1946,  p.  2.  "His 
Church  Must  Bear  His  Name."  Importance 
of  the  proper  name  for  the  Church  of  Christ. 

James  H.  Moyle,  "A  Visit  to  David  Whit- 
mer,"  Instructor,  vol.  80,  Sept.,  1945,  pp. 
400-404.  Personal  testimony  of  David  Whit- 
mer  to  truthfulness  of  Book  of  Mormon. 

William  R.  Palmer,  "Pioneers  of  South- 
ern Utah — David  H.  Cannon,"  Instructor, 
vol.  80,  Oct.,  1945,  pp.  457-458.  Account  of 
Bro.  Cannon's  visits  to  Martin  Harris  and 
David  Whitmer  concerning  their  testimo- 
nies to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

Nathan  Tanner,  Jr.,  "My  Visit  to  David 
Whitmer,"  Instructor,  vol  80,  Oct.,  1945, 
pp.  469-471.  Detailed  account  of  David 
Whitmer's  testimony. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  "George  Q.  Cannon," 
Instructor,  vol.  80,  Nov.,  1945,  p.  518.  A 
detailed  account  of  Bro.  Cannon's  visit  to 
David  Whitmer  and  his  testimony  of  seeing 
the  plates  shown  by  an  angel. 

Church  News,  Aug.  26,  1946,  p.  3.  "Ward 
Teachers'  Message — Fast  Offerings."  Shows 
how  all  can  contribute  to  poor  with  no  loss 
through  fast  offerings  and  show  true  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  one's  fellows. 

SECOND    INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Leaders  of  the  Scriptures 

Chapter  6.  Jonah,  the  Wilful 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Foundation  for 
Peace,"  Church  News,  Oct.  13,  1945,  p.  4. 
Brief  comments  on   the  Prophet  Jonah. 

JUNIOR   DEPARTMENT 

History  of  the  Church    of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

Chapter  4.  The  Book  of  Mormon,  a  New 
Testimony 

Franklin  L.  West,  "A  New  Witness  for 
God,"  Church  News,  April  20,  1946,  pp.  10, 
12.  The  Book  of  Mormon  considered  another 
witness  for  Christ. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "The  Book  of 
Mormon — Message  and  Evidences,"  Church 
News,  July  6,  1946,  pp.  6,  8  ;  "Modern  Prob- 
lems," July  13,  1946,  pp.  6,  8  ;  "A  Modern 
Message,"  July  20,   1946,   p.  6;  "Prosperity 
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and  Happiness,"  Aug.  3,  1946,  pp.  6,  8 ; 
"Christ  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Oct.  5, 
1946,  pp.  10,  12  ;  "The  Book  of  Mormon  As 
a  Missionary,"  Oct,  19,  1946,  p.  10.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  a  keystone 
of  our  religion. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Nature  and  Origin  of 
Modern  Scripture,"  Church  News,  Nov.  23, 

1946,  pp.  10,  12.  The  Book  of  Mormon  a 
translation. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Some  Universals  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church  News,  Feb. 
15,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
testifies  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "A  Marvelous  Book," 
Church  News,  Dec.  8,  1945,  pp.  8,  12.  Com- 
ments on  the  Book  of  Mormon,  its  history 
and  contents. 

John  Henry  Evans,  "Christ  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  Instructor,  Dec.,  1944,  pp. 
579-583.  Christ's  appearing  to  and  teaching 
the   Nephites. 

Chapter  5.  There  Are  Many  Churches 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Neighborly  Love 
and  Tolerance,"  Instructor,  Jan.,  1946,  pp. 
1-4.  Many  churches  attended  by  our  Fath- 
er's   children. 

George  Albert  Smith,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  712,  723.  There  are 
many  different  churches  but  only  one  bear- 
ing Christ's  name. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Trail  of  Human 
Error,"  Church  News,  April  8,  1944,  p.  16. 
A  brief  discussion  on  the  apostasy. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Church  Re- 
stored," Church  News,  July  29,  1944,  p.  10. 
Instances  and  ways  in  which  Christ's 
church  was  changed. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "The  Early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,"  Instructor,  March,  1947,  pp. 
129-134.  Basic  tendencies  in  the  apostasy 
from  the  primitive  church. 

Chapter  6.  Joseph  Smith,  The  Prophet 

"Joseph  Smith  Saw  God,"  Church  News, 
Feb,  9,  1946,  p.  1.  The  significance  and 
reality  of  the  first  vision. 

Franklin  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  "The  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Joseph  Smith,"  Church  News, 
Oct.  26,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  An  account  of  the 
coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Did  Joseph  Smith 
Really    See   God,"    Church   News,   April   12, 

1947,  pp.  9,  18.  Valuable  comments  on  the 
vision  and  life  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Joseph  Smith,  the 
Giver  of  Modern  Scripture,"  Church  News, 
March  1,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Great  spiritual 
truths  taught  and  revealed  by  Joseph  Smith. 

David  O.  McKay,  "The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,"  Church  News,  Dec.  16,  1944,  pp. 
1,  4.  A  discussion  on  doctrine  and  organi- 
zation  as   taught  by   Joseph    Smith. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Joseph  Smith,"  Era, 
Dec,  1946,  pp.  782,  827.  Comments  on  the 
teachings  and  character  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  most  majestic  figure  of  the  modern  age. 


REFERENCES    FOR    FEBRUARY    LESSONS 


John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Leavening  Doctrines 
of  Joseph  Smith,"  Church  News,  May  20, 
1944,  pp.  14,  16.  Religious  doctrine  taught 
by  Joseph  Smith. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Significance  of 
the  Prophet's  Vision,"  Church  News,  July 
8,  1944,  pp.  10,  12.  The  Prophet's  vision 
whs  a  significant  event  for  the  whole 
world. 

Heber  J.  Grant,  "Joseph  Smith,"  Era, 
June,  1944,  pp.  363,  415.  Joseph  Smith's 
views  regarding  government. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "Joseph  Smith,  A 
Prophet,"  Era,  June,  1944,  pp.  369,  409. 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  discussed. 

Chapter  7.  The  True  Church 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Lord  Restores 
Truth  Through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith," 
Church  News,  April  13,  1946,  pp.  10,  14. 
The  gospel  restored  through  Joseph  Smith. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Importance  of  Name 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  Church  News,  April  15, 
1946,  p.  15.  Our  church  same  as  church 
organized  by  our  Savior  and  carries  His 
name. 

"Holy  Melchizedek  Priesthood  Restored," 
Church  News*  June  15,  1946,  p.  2.  The  res- 
toration of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
briefly  discussed. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Church  with 
Divine  Authority,"  Church  News,  Sept.  28, 
1946,  pp.  1,  6.  Our  church  instituted  by 
God. 

Sidney  B,  Sperry,  "The  Church — a  Divine 
Institution,"  Church  News,  Dec.  14,  1946, 
pp.  10,  12.  The  keys  of  authority  restored 
to  our  church. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Church  Re- 
stored," Church  News,  July  29,  1944,  pp. 
10,  12.  The  restoration  of  the  Church  dis- 
cussed. 

Gunnar  Rasmuson,  "The  Church  of  the 
the  Living  God,"  Era,  Oct.,  1946,  pp.  629, 
662.  Characteristics  of  the  true  church. 

Chapter  8.  The  Continuing  Word  of  God 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,"  Church  News,  May  11,  1946,  p. 
10.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  a  compila- 
tion of  the  revelations  of  the  Lord  to  Joseph 
Smith. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Knowing  the  Gospel 
Truth  by  Personal  Revelation,"  Church 
News,  Dec.  7,  1946,  pp.  6,  12.  Divine  reve- 
lation today. 

Albert  L.  Zobell,  Jr.,  "Prophecy — a  Guid- 
ing Light  and  a  Compass,"  Era,  Aug.,  1947, 
pp.  526-527,  546.  Prophecies  of  the  Lord's 
servants   never  go   unfulfilled. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "Revelation  Funda- 
mental with  Pioneers,"  Church  News,  Aug. 
16,  1947,  p.  11.  Church  was  built  and  now 
flourishes  on  revelation  and  obedience  to 
God's  revealed  word. 

Vivian  Meik,  "Latter-day  Prophecy? 
Revelation?  Of  Course,"  Church  News,  May 
31,  1947,  pp.  9,  12.  Our  church  founded 
on  principle  of  continuous  revelation. 


Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  and  its  Outstanding  Teachings," 
Church  News,  Feb.  22,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  The 
Pearl  of  Great  Price  contains  vital  infor- 
mation that  clarifies  gospel  principles. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Principle  of  Rev- 
elation," Era,  Nov.,  1945,  pp.  645,  700.  Our 
church  a  church  of  revelation. 

ADVANCED  JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesua  Christ 

Lesson  3.  In  the  Service  of  the  Lord 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "The  Son  of  God,"  Era, 
vol.  50,  May,  1947,  pp.  272-273.  Jesus  em- 
phasized the  supremacy  of  the  spirit. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "On  Sustaining  Au- 
thority," Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  254- 
255.  The  Master  said  that  whosoever  would 
receive  His  authorized  servants  would  re- 
ceive Him. 

Marion  G.  Romney,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  302-304.  What 
is  expected  of  members  of  the  Church. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  S.  S.  Conference  Ad- 
dress, Instructor,  vol.  81,  June,  1946,  pp. 
277-278.  Righteous  living  assures  help  from 
the  Lord  when  it  is  needed. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "The  Missionary 
Work  of  the  Church — Its  Contribution  to 
the  Church  and  Its  Individual  Members," 
R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  Sept.,  1945,  p.  515.  Mis- 
sionary services  today  and  in  Christ's  day 
discussed. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  Conference  Address, 
Church  News,  April  14,  1945,  p.  17.  Those 
who  are  for  the  Lord,  against  Him,  or  in- 
different. 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "Significance  of  Belief 
Discussed,"  Church  News,  Oct.  18,  1945,  pp. 
7,  13.  Complete  acceptance  necessary,  not 
mere  lip  service. 

David  O.  McKay,  Conference  Address, 
Church  News,  Oct.  13,  1945,  p.  19.  On  being 
worthy  missionaries. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Great  Refusal," 
Church  News,  March  2,  1946,  pp.  10,  12. 
Seeking  eternal  riches  discussed. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Principles  of  Prog- 
ress," Church  News,  May  4,  1946,  p.  10. 
Jesus  instructed  his  followers  to  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Matthew  Cowley,  "Seek  Ye  First  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  Era,  Nov.,  1946,  pp.  706- 
707.  Joy  found  through  work  in  the  service 
of  Christ. 

Lesson  4.  Peter,  the  Man  Who. Loved  Jesus 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "The  Pattern  of 
Martyrdom,"  Church  News,  April  13,  1946, 
PP.  6,  17.  Comments  on  Peter's  devotion  to 
Christ. 

Lesson  5.  Peter's  Fellow  Disciples 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Missionary  Methods 
in  the  Early  Christian  Church,"  Instructor, 
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vol.  82,   May,  1947,  pp.  218-223.  Comments 
on  the  apostles  of  Jesus. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "New  Testament 
Epistles,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  32,  Jan.  1945, 
pp.  65-59.  The  epistles  of  Paul,  James  and 
John  discussed. 

Lesson  6.  Preparation  for  the  Ministry 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "The  Church  of  the 
Messiah,"  Church  News,  May  4,  1946,  p.  10. 
Jesus  preparing  men  for  his  ministry  dis- 
cussed briefly. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Church  with 
Divine  Authority,"  Church  News,  Sept.  28, 

1946,  pp.    1,    6.   Jesus  conferred   divine  au- 
thority on  the  apostles  and  directed  them. 

Lesson  7.  Fire  From  Heaven 

Charles  A.  Call  is,  "The  Inward  Witness," 
Church  News,  Sept.  16,  1944.  A  discussion 
on  the  power  and  function  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Laying  On  of  Hands  for 
the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol. 
33,  Dec,  1946,  pp.  855-858.  The  gift  and 
function  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "The  Resurrection,"  Era, 
April,  1947,  p.  195.  Jesus*  appearance  after 
his  resurrection. 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Our   Standard  Works 

Chapter  4.  The  Old  Testament 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Origin  of  Man 
and  Prophecy  Fulfilled,"  Era,  May,  1945, 
pp.  242,  311.  Old  Testament  prophecies  ful- 
filled. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Old  Testament  in 
Retrospect,"  Instructor,  Nov.  1944,  pp.  525- 
527.  A  brief  discussion  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Chapter  5.  The  Old  Testament  Becomes 
Scripture 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "The  World  Crisis 
Today,"  Church  News,  June  16,  1945,  p.  9. 
Various  books  of  the  Bible  contain  the 
words  of  God. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Psalms,"  Instruc- 
tor, March,  1944,  pp.  227-230.  The  Psalms 
become  scripture. 

Chapter  6.  The  Writing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "The  World  Crisis 
Today,"  Church  News,  June  16,  1945,  p.  9. 
Writers  of  the  scriptures  attested  to  the 
divinity  of  Jesus. 

David  O.  McKay,  Address  on  Easter  and 
the   Resurrection,    Church   News,    April    5, 

1947,  pp.  1,  8.  Writings  of  Mark,  Luke  and 
others  tell  of  Christ. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Missionary  Methods 
in  the  Early  Christian  Church,"  Instructor, 
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May,  1947,  pp.  218-223.  Comments  on  writ- 
ing the  New  Testament. 

Chapter  7.  How  the  New  Testament  Became 
Scripture 

David  O.  McKay,  Address  on  Easter  and 
the  Resurrection,  Church  News,  April  5, 
1947,  pp.  1,  8.  Writings  of  Mark,  Luke  and 
others  become  scripture. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "The  World  Crisis 
Today,"  Church  News,  June  16,  1945,  p.  9. 
Writers  of  the  New  Testament  attested  to 
the  divinity  of  Jesus. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "The  Early  Christian 
Fathers,"  Instructor,  March,  1947,  p.  129; 
"Early  Christian  Preaching,"  July,  1947, 
pp.  324-329.  Early  Christian  writings  be- 
come scripture. 

Chapter  8.  Our  English  Bible 

Calvin  T.  Ryan,  "The  Bible  and  Speech," 
Era,  Feb.,  1947,  p.  85.  The  Bible  emphasis 
upon  man's  speech   discussed. 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  "The  Bible  in  Our 
Literature,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1945,  pp. 
503-506.  How  the  Bible  has  influenced  litera- 
ture. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Old  Testament  in 
Retrospect,"  Instructor,  Nov.,  1944,  pp.  524- 
527.  King  James  Version  discussed  briefly. 

ADVANCED  SENIOR  DEPARTMENT 

Principles  of  the  Gospel 

Chapter  5.  Personal  Responsibility 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Teaching  Con- 
cerning Death,  Judgment  and  the  Here- 
after in  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church 
News,  Feb.  8,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Men  will  be 
judged  by  their  works  and  the  desires  of 
their  hearts. 

Editorial,  "What  We  Earn,"  Church 
News,  May  3,  1947,  p.  1.  We  will  reap  as 
we  have  sown. 

David  O.  McKay,  "The  Better  Way,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  Feb.,  1945,  pp.  68-69,  103.  A  noble 
character  is  the  result  of  continued  effort 
and  right  thinking. 

"Do  Not  Be  Deceived,"  Church  News, 
July  20,  1946,  p.  3.  The  whole  duty  of  man 
is  to  keep  all  of  God's  commandments. 

Heber  J.  Grant,  "How  To  Be  Saved,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  March,  1945,  p.  123.  We  are  the 
architects  of  our  own  lives  here  and  here- 
after. 

George  F.  Richards,  "Admonition,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  243,  310.  Sin  and 
neglect  bring   disappointments  and  sorrow. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  48,  June,  1945,  pp. 
349,  375.  Keeping  of  covenants  is  nece3sary. 

"Some  Notes  on  the  Alcohol  Problem," 
Instructor,  October,  1947,  pp.  459-460.  Cure 
for  intemperance  aided  by  derelict's  recog- 
nition of  his  responsibility  to  God,  to  other 
men,  and  the  error  of  his  course. 


REFERENCES    FOR    FEBRUARY    LESSONS 


Editorial,  "The  Wide  Gate  to  Spiritual 
Destruction,"  Church  News,  March  23,  1946, 
p.  1.  "Children  of  the  Kingdom"  who  are 
not  obedient  will  be  cast  out. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Ideals,"  Church  News, 
Feb.  10,  1945,  pp.  14,  16.  Achieving  high 
ideals  through  worthy  conduct. 

Chapter  6.  The  Problem  of  Choices 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "As  a  Man  Thinketh 
in  His  Heart  So  Is  He."  Church  News,  Oct. 
12,  1946,  p.  15.  Those  capable  of  making 
choices  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
actions  they  commit. 

George  F.  Richards,  "Truth  Will  Prevail," 
Era,  vol.  49,  May,  1946,  pp.  274,  326-327. 
Good  and  evil,  the  two  major  forces  that 
operate  upon  men. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  48,  October,  1945,  pp. 
585,  615.  The  right  to  choose  for  himself 
what  he  will  believe  and  do  is  the  choicest 
possession  of  every  intelligent  person. 

Editorial,  "The  Sower's  Choice,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  26,  1946,  p.  1.  Man  is  given  free- 
dom of  choice  but  he  will  be  held  account- 
able to  God  for  wrong  doing. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "Patriarch  Stresses 
Freedom  in  Address  to  B.Y.U.  Students," 
Church  News,  March  16,  1946,  pp.  5,  12. 
Right  choices  exert  a  tremendous  influence 
in  lives  of  individuals  and  their  associates. 

"Have  You  Closed  the  Door  on  Christ?" 
Church  News,  April  13,  1946,  p.  1.  Rejec- 
tion of  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  Mas- 
ter does  not  bring  abundant  happy  life. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Forces  of  Evil  Ram- 
pant Throughout  the  Earth,"  Church  News, 
April  13,  1946,  p.  6.  The  Lord  has  given  us 
eyes  to  see  and  intellects  to  understand 
and  shun  evil. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  vol.  49,  Jan.  1946,  pp.  33, 
63.  The  necessity  of  the  fall. 

Chapter  7.  The  Quest  for  Ultimate  Values 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Our  Full  Duty," 
Era,  vol.  49,  March  1946,  p.  141.  It  is  re- 
quired of  all  of  us  to  live  by  every  com- 
mandment of  God  if  we  gain  eternal  joy. 

Heber  J.  Grant,  "When  Disappointments 
Come,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Feb.,  1945,  p.  67.  Eter- 
nal life  the  prize  for  which  we  strive. 

Heber  J.  Grant,  "On  Overcoming  Appe- 
tites," Era,  vol.  48,  April,  1945,  p.  179. 
Commandments  are  given  for  our  benefit. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Principles  of  Prog- 
ress," Church  News,  May  4,  1946,  p.  10. 
Value  of  goals  in  life. 

Editorial,  "Children  of  Right,"  Church 
News,  June  15,  1946,  p.  1.  The  quest  for 
non-essentials  sometimes  blinds  us  to  true 
values. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Light  and  Truth," 
Church  News,  Dec.  7,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  Spir- 
itual truths  of  greater  value  to  man  than 
any  other  knowledge. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Abundant  Life,"  Era, 
vol.    49,  Nov.    1946,  pp.    702,   759-760.  Joy 


and  the  abundant  life  come  to  those  whose 
life  is  patterned  after  the  gospel  plan. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Problems  of  Youth," 
Church  News,  Jan.  20,  1945,  pp.  10,  12. 
Problems  facing  the  youth  of  today. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Honoring  the  Utah 
Pioneers  and  Lasting  Values,"  Era,  vol.  50, 
May,  1947.  Lasting  values  that  the  pioneers 
gave  us. 

Milton  Bennion,  "Religion  and  Ethics," 
Instructor,  October,  1947,  pp.  449-451.  Dif- 
ference in  attitude  of  living  a  principle  of 
life  because  of  religion  or  because  of  ethical 
reasons. 

"The  Father  of  Ethics,"  Instructor,  Oc- 
tober, 1947,  pp.  451-455.  Quotations  from 
Socrates'   Defense  of  Himself. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "Seek  Ye  First  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  Era,  October,  1947,  pp. 
638-639,  688-691.  Life  examples  showing  the 
need  for  our  living  up  to  the  standards  of 
the  Church  and  examples  illustrating  the 
profound  influence  of  our  behavior  on  the 
knowledge  and  prejudices  of  others  toward 
us  as  representatives  of  the  Church. 

Chapter  8.  We  Believe  in  God 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Joseph  Smith — the 
Giver  of  Modern  Scripture,"  Church  News, 
March  1,  1947,  p.  10.  Correct  concepts  on 
the  nature  of  God  given  to  the  world  by 
Joseph  Smith. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "He  Who  Sows  Corn, 
Sows  Righteousness,"  Era,  vol.  48,  April, 
1945,  pp.  186-187.  Comments  on  our  love  for 
God,  the  creator. 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Thy  Son  Liveth," 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  253,  294.  Com- 
ments on  putting  our  trust  in  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Nature  of  God," 
Church  News,  Feb.  9,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  The 
nature,  laws,  and  works  of  God. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Concept  of  God 
and  Man,"  Church  News,  Nov.  30,  1946,  p. 
10.  The  ideas  of  God  should  be  the  highest 
and  deepest  conception  of  which  our  minds 
are  capable. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Faith  in  God," 
Church  News,  March  31,  1947,  p.  7.  To  be- 
lieve in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  is  to  live 
by  faith  in  His  holy  words. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "A  Peek  into  the  Heav- 
ens," Church  News,  July  14,  1945,  pp.  10, 
12.  The  universe,  an  evidence  that  God  lives. 

GOSPEL  MESSAGE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Gospel  Message 

Chapter  III.  The  Gospel  Before  the  Birth  of 
Jesus 

Lessons  3  and  4  (See  references  in  In- 
structor, Nov.,  1947,  p.  642.) 

Chapter  IV.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Meridian  of  Time — Lessons  5  and  6. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,   "Archeology  and  the 
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New  Testament,"  Instructor,  vol.  81,  March, 

1946,  pp.  132-134.  Archeological  findings  in 
Palestine  which  reflect  the  period  prior  to 
and  contemporary  with  our  New  Testament. 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "The  Son  of  God,"  Era, 
vol.  50,  May,  1947.  The  emphasis  Jesus  put 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit,  the  reality 
and  directive  authority  of  God. 

Eussel  B.  Swensen,  "Sholem  Asch's  'The 
Apostle,'  Its  Intrepretation  of  Paul  and  his 
Historical  Background,"  Instructor,  vol.  82, 
Feb.,  1947.  Valuable  comments  on  the 
Apostle  Paul's  life  and  the  time  in  which 
he  lived. 

Eussel  B.  Swensen,  "Missionary  Methods 
in  the  Early  Christian  Church,"  Instructor, 
vol.  82,  May,  1947.  A  discussion  of  the  mis- 
sionary activities  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Ste- 
phen and  others. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Man's  Eternal  Belief 
in  Immortality,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Jan.,  1945. 
Comments  on  the  early  Christian  idea  of 
immortality. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Church  Re- 
stored," Church  News,  July  29,  1944,  p.  10. 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  church  during  the 
time  of  Christ. 

Eussel  B.  Swensen,  "The  Significance  of 
Emperor  Worship  in  Early  Christian  Times," 
Instructor,  Oct.,  1947,  pp.  478-482,  487.  De- 
tailed background  of  religious  beliefs  and 
customs  among  Greeks  and  Romans  before 
and  during  the  time  Christianity  flourished. 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "Gospel  Teachings  Still 
Unchanged,"    Church     News,    October    11, 

1947,  pp.  6,  17.  The  early  disciples  were  true 
to  their  trust  and  the  formerly  unknown 
name  of  Jesus  became  known  and  honored 
throughout  an  empire. 

Chapter  V.  The  Apostasy — Lessons  7  and  8 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "The  Early  Christian 
Fathers,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  March,  1947 ; 
"Changes  and  Developments  of  the  Early 
Christian  Church,"  Instructor,  vol.  82, 
April,  1947.  Comments  which  reveal  basic 
tendencies  in  the  apostasy  from  the  church 
as  established  by  Christ. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Trail  of  Human 
Error,"  Church  News,  April  8,  1944,  p.  16. 
A  brief  discussion  on  the  apostasy. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Church  Re- 
stored," Church  News,  July  29,  1944.  In- 
stances and  ways  in  which  Christ's  church 
was  changed. 

GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 

DEPARTMENT 
The  Latter-day  Saint  Family 

Chapter  5.  Understanding  Men  and  Women 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Pioneer  Women 
Praised  for  their  Share  in  Building  West," 
Church  News,  October  11,  1947,  p.  12.  Stami- 
na of  women  extolled  and  comments  on  their 
being  a  balance  wheel  in  society. 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff,  "Developing  Satis- 
factory    Boy-Girl     Relationships,"     Church 
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News,  July  1,  1944,  pp.  2,  7.  Relations  with 
the  opposite  sex  discussed. 

Chapter  6.  Patterns  of  Dating  and  Mating 

Milton  Bennion,  "Life  Ideals  for  Youth," 
Instructor,  vol.  82,  Jan.,  1947,  pp.  32-33,  51. 
A  short  positive  statement  of  desirable 
ideals  for  youth. 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff,  "Developing  Satis- 
factory Boy-Girl  Relationships,"  Church 
News,  July  1,  1944,  pp.  2,  7.  Helping  boys 
and  girls  adjust  to  the  opposite  sex. 

Editorial,  "The  Problem  of  Petting," 
Church  News,  May  31,  1947,  p.  1.  Petting 
discussed. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Plain  Talk  to 
Girls,"  Era,  vol.  49,  August,  1946,  pp.  493, 
533.  Current  problems  which  confront  girls 
of  today. 

Alice  M.  Read,  "He  Rates  the  Dates," 
Era,  vol.  49,  Nov.,  1946,  p.  684.  Desirable 
characteristics  that  increase  popularity. 

Werner  Kiepe,  "Dear  Gleaner,"  Era,  Oc- 
tober, 1947,  p.  633.  Open  letter  to  Gleaners 
by  an  M-Man  with  emphasis  on  the  type  of 
character  and  personality  expected  in  young 
L.D.S.  women. 

Mary  Brentnall,  "Let's  Talk  It  Over,"  Era, 
vol.  50,  June,  1947,  pp.  385-386.  Current 
problems  of  friendship  discussed. 

Chapter  7.  Cultivating  the  Graces  of  Court- 
ship 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Intelligent  Court- 
ship," Church  News,  May  11,  1946,  pp.  10, 
12.  Discussion  of  courting,  choosing  a  mate 
and  related  subjects. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  Marri- 
age," Church  News,  April  22,  1944,  pp.  10, 
12.  Courtship  enables  young  people  to  be- 
come acquainted. 

Milton  Bennion,  "Courtship  and  Marri- 
age," Instructor,  vol.  79,  Jan.,  1944,  pp.  1- 
4.  Joy  derived  through  honorable  courtship 
and  marriage. 

Chapter  8.  Learning  to  Love 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Creative,  Sustain- 
ing Power,"  Church  News,  Feb.  26,  1944,  p. 
10.  Love  is  a  positive,  active  force. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Intelligent  Courtship," 
Church  News,  May  11,  1946,  pp.  10,  12.  In- 
telligent courtship  engenders   love. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Toward  Happy  Homes," 
Church  News,  May  19,  1945,  p.  10.  Comments 
on  companionship  and  love. 

Chapter  9.  Chastity  and  Related  Problems 

Joseph  Jacobs,  "Essentials  in  Home  Train- 
ing— Chastity,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  Sept., 
1947.  A  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  chas- 
tity and  proper  training  regarding  chastity. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Intelligent  Court- 
ship," Church  News,  May  11,  1946,  pp.  10, 
12.  Chastity  is  vital. 

Bruce  B.  Clark,  "A  Soldier  Speaks,"  Era, 
vol.  48,  May,   1945,  p.   269.   A  message  to 
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young  women  to  live  true  to  the  ideals  of 
virtue  and  faithfulness. 

David  O.  McKay,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  48,  May,  1945,  p.  310.  Spiritual 
growth  and  strength  comes  from  self  con- 
trol and  restraint. 

Ardell  B.  Creery,  "A  Young  Woman 
Speaks,"  Era,  vol.  48,  Sept.,  1945,  p.  497. 
We  must  hold  sacred  the  ties  of  family  life. 

Stephen  L  Richards,  Conference  Address, 
Church  News,  April  15,  1944,  p.  5.  Com- 
ments on  necessity  of  purity  in  life. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Law  of 
Chastity,"  Church  News,  Dec.  16,  1944,  pp. 
14,  16.  Sin  of  unchastity  discussed. 

Editorial,  "Why  Be  Chaste,"  Church  News, 
March  15,  1947,  p.  1.  We  must  shun  evil 
to  remain  a  favored  people. 

Editorial,  "An  Open  Letter  to  Girls  and 
Young  Women,"  Church  News,  Jan.  6,  1945, 
p.   1.  Righteous  living  brings  happiness. 

Milton  Bennion,  "Chastity,  Marriage  and 
Family,"  Instructor,  vol.  78,  April,  1943,  p. 
183.  Recognition  of  the  eternity  of  the  mar- 
riage covenant  tends  to  stabilize  marriage 
and  family  relationships. 

Editorial,  "Long  or  Short  Skirts,"  Church 


News,  Sept.  20,  1947,  p.  1.  Relation  of  wom- 
en's dress  styles  to  moral  fashions. 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE  DEPARTMENT 

Book  of  Mormon  Studies 

Lessons  2  to  6.  The  First  Book  of  Nephi 

Spencer  W.  Kimball,  "Responsibility  Ours 
to  Take  Gospel  to  Indians,"  Church  News, 
Oct.,  11,  1947,  pp.  5,  16.  Prophecies  of  Ne- 
phi regarding  Lamanites  being  fulfilled  and 
they  are  eager  to   accept  gospel. 

(See  also  references  in  Instructor,  Nov., 
1947,  p.  542.) 

Lessons  7  to  11.  The  Second  Book  of  Nephi 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Three  Great  Person- 
alities of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  4,  1947,  p.  10.  Brief  comments 
on  the  outstanding  teachings  of  Jacob. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Teaching  Con- 
cerning Death,  Judgment  and  the  Here- 
after in  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Church 
News,  Feb.  8,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Comments  on 
quotations  from  Second  Nephi  that  have  to 
do  with  the  hereafter. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  TRENDS  IN   EARLY  CHRISTIAN  TIMES 

(Continued  from  page  576) 
Christian  doctrines  and  ideals  came  became  a  basic  Christian  feature. 
to  be  defined  with  its  philosophical  Eventually  men  were  judged  to  be 
terminology.  The  simple  Jewish  good  or  bad  more  by  the  degree  to 
ideology  of  the  early  Christians  was  which  they  conformed  to  these  pre- 
supplanted  to  a  large  extent  by  a      cise  theological  definitions  than  by 


complex  system  of  theology  that 
was  highly  charged  with  Platonic 
thought.  The  Greek  emphasis  upon 
correct  definitions  and  a  systematic, 


the  extent  or  nature  of  their  moral 
living.  Persecution  and  inquisition 
to  suppress .  independent  thinking 
were  an  ultimate  result  of  this  em- 


coherent,    logical   set  of   doctrines      phasis. 


"Men  are  disturbed  not  by  things,  but  by  the  views  which  they  take 
of  things.  Thus  death  is  nothing  terrible,  else  it  would  have  appeared  so 
to  Socrates.  But  the  terror  consists  in  our  notion  of  death,  that  it  is  terrible. 
When,  therefore,  we  are  hindered,  or  disturbed,  or  grieved  let  us  never 
impute  it  to  others,  but  to  ourselves;  that  is,  to  our  own  views.  It  is  the 
action  of  an  uninstructed  person  to  reproach  others  for  his  own  misfor- 
tunes; of  one  entering  upon  instruction,  to  reproach  himself;  and  of  one 
perfectly  instructed,  to  reproach  neither  others  nor  himself.  "-^-Epictetus 
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'TPhis  month  initiates  a  new  series 
of  articles  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  department.  The  series  just 
concluded  covered  administrative 
practices  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School,  while  the  present  series  is 
addressed  to  the  problems  of  the 
class  period,  and  as  such  will  carry 
practical  help  for  each  teacher  of 
the  Nursery,  Kindergarten,  and  Pri- 
mary department. 


COORDINATOR,    EVA    MAY    GREEN 

A  list  of  the  forthcoming  arti- 
cles, which  are  to  be  written  by 
members  of  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  Committee  of  the  general 
board,  are  published  in  the  Super- 
intendents' Department,  page  579. 

This  month's  discussion  covers 
the  problem  of  organizing  the  class 
period. 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE  DAY 


FOR  THE  NURSERY 
DEPARTMENT 

If  you  would  be  closer  to  heaven, 
come  on  Sunday  morning  to  Sun- 
day School  and  join  with  us  as  we 
carry  forward  the  program  in  the 
Nursery  Department.  We  believe 
most  sincerely  with  Jesus  when  He 
said  of  little  children,  "For  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  We 
agree  also  with  Philip  Brooks  who 
tells  us  that  "the  future  of  the  race 
marches  forward  on  the  feet  of  little 
children." 

Preparing  for  the  lesson 

Being  very  conscious  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  formation  of 
the  spiritual  attitudes  and  habits  of 
our  little  children  and  the  exercise 
and  application  of  these  in  daily  liv- 
ing, we  make  it  a  point  to  be  in  the 
room  where  we  will  conduct  our 
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Nursery  class  at  least  one  half  hour 
before  the  children  are  expected. 
This  gives  us  time  to  check  on  ven- 
tilation, cleanliness,  heat  when  it  is 
required  and  for  proper  accommo- 
dations for  the  little  folks.  It  gives 
us  time  also  to  make  needed  prepa- 
rations for  the  expected  activities 
of  the  day. 

Greeting  the  children 

Since  the  program  for  the  Nurs- 
ery Department  calls  for  the  holding 
of  this  class  from  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  opening  until  a  few  minutes 
after  the  closing  of  the  Senior  Sun- 
day School,  we  have  a  full  corps  of 
teachers  on  hand  to  greet  and  care 
for  the  children.  (It  is  suggested 
that  there  be  a  teacher  for  every 
four  to  eight  children  and  that  all 
work  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
head  teacher.)  As  each  child  enters 
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the  Nursery  he  is  given  a  health  in- 
spection by  the  teacher  who  greets 
him;  she  notes  signs  of  cold,  con- 
tagious disease  or  skin  infection. 

Informal  activities  are  planned 

Following  this  brief  inspection  the 
children  remove  their  own  wraps, 
as  far  as  possible  without  help,  thus 
giving  them  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  self  reliance  and  in- 
dependence. 

Since  it  is  our  purpose  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  at- 
titudes and  virtues  for  which  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  stands,  the  setting  which 
we  offer  to  the  children  at  this  point 
is  rich  in  opportunities  for  the  living 
and  developing  of  these  attributes. 
Opportunities  to  share,  to  be  kind, 
to  co-operate,  to  be  thoughtful  of 
others,  to  express  creatively  through 
the  medium  of  art,  the  observances 
they  have  made  of  the  beautiful 
world,  etc.,  created  by  our  Heaven- 
ly Father,  to  praise  Him  through 
song,  poem,  picture,  story,  etc.,  all 
these  are  there  for  the  children  to 
participate  in.  We  teachers  realize 
that  this  period  provides  us  with  the 
greatest  and  most  precious  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  guidance  and  teach- 
ing of  these  little  children. 

The  direct  lesson  period 

Our  next  period  is  one  designed 
especially  for  the  cultivation,  en- 
couragement and  appreciation  of 
music,  stories  and  short  prayers,  di- 
rected to  show  our  love  and  appre- 
ciation to  our  Heavenly  Father.  For 


these  activities  groups  of  from  four 
to  eight  children  meet  with  a  teach- 
er to  enjoy  the  stories,  prayers  and 
music  desired  by  them. 

Preparation  for  going  home 

As  it  nears  the  time  for  closing 
we  teachers  recognize  that  the  next 
period  to  follow  must  be  especially 
pleasant.  We  know  that  if  some 
discipline  has  been  necessary  during 
the  morning,  we  must  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  assure  satisfaction  to 
our  children  and  give  them  a  desire 
to  return  the  following  Sunday.  We 
recognize  too,  that  in  learning  to 
be  independent  and  self  reliant,  we 
must  allow  our  children  plenty  of 
time  to  put  on  their  own  wraps.  We 
encourage  them  and  appreciate  them 
for  their  efforts  but  we  do  not  do 
for  them  anything  that  they  can  do 
for  themselves. 

After  a  prayer  asking  our  Heav- 
enly Father  to  bless  all  of  us  and 
take  us  safely  home,  we  wait  with 
the  children  until  the  last  one  is 
called  for  by  its  parents  or  older 
brothers  or  sisters.  The  warmth  of 
a  friendly  farewell  is  felt  by  each 
child  as  he  leaves  and  we  as  teachers 
look  forward  with  a  prayer  in  our 
hearts  to  the  next  Sunday  morning 
when  we  will  meet  these  little  chil- 
dren again,  to  learn  with  them  more 
of  the  things  our  Heavenly  Father 
would  have  all  of  us  know. 

(For  other  suggestions  see  Sun- 
day Morning  in  the  Nursery,  Chap- 
ter 8,  Program  and  Procedure.) 

■ — Marie  Fox  Felt, 
Chairman,  Nursery  Dept. 
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FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
DEPARTMENT 

The  weekly  teaching  plan  might 
make  provision  for: 

I.  Greeting  children  in  the  as- 
sembly 

Planning  provision  for  wraps 
Care  of  objects  children  bring 
Showing  children  where  to  sit 

II.  Helping  children  go  quietly 
to  the  classroom 

III.  Planning  the  class  period 

(a)  Becoming  organized 
Welcoming  children 

Preparing    for    prayer    through 
song,  verse,  conversation 
Praying 

(b)  Sharing 

Telling  of  home  and  neighborhood 
interests 

Showing  objects  of  interest 
Hearing  and  making  plans 

(c)  Having  the  lesson 
Introducing  the  subject 
Conversing  with  children  to  gain 

their  ideas 

Telling  the  story 

Singing  or  responding  in  rhythm 
to  the  subject 

Expressing  the  ideas  gained 
through  drawing,  dramatic  play, 
retelling,  modeling 

IV.  Preparing  to  go  home 
Taking  something  to  show  moth- 
er 

Getting  wraps 

Planning  to  bring  absent  friend 

V.  Going  to  the  reassembly 
Passing  quietly 

Putting  on  hats  after  prayer 
Helping  children  locate  parents 

and  brothers  or  sisters 
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Reference:  Joyful  Living,  Section 
I,  page  7,  "A  Sunday  Morning  in 
June  for  Beth,  a  Five- Year-Old." 

— Lorna  Call  Alder 
Chairman,  Kindergarten  Dept. 

FOR  THE  PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  definite 
teaching  plan  to  help  boys  and  girls 
grow  and  develop  spiritually.  The 
class  period  is  the  teacher's  best  op- 
portunity to  sit  down  with  a  small 
group  of  boys  and  girls  and  help 
them  in  the  solution  of  their  im- 
mediate problems.  Here,  too,  the 
foundation  for  constructive  atti- 
tudes and  habits  may  be  formed.  A 
well-planned  lesson  each  Sunday 
morning  will  do  much  to  enhance 
the  spiritual  growth  of  children. 

Greeting  and  welcoming  the  chil- 
dren is  an  important  part  of  class- 
room procedure — the  tone  of  the 
whole  class  period  is  set  by  the  open- 
ing minutes.  During  this  time  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  any  new  chil- 
dren in  the  group.  For  a  brief  time 
we  discuss  things  of  interest,  and 
in  this  way  we  bring  about  a  feeling 
of  friendliness  and  unity.  After 
achieving  this  feeling  we  can  move 
on  into  the  lesson  itself. 
Moving  into  the  lesson  period  is  im- 
portant 

Usually  we  consider  the  lesson  in 
three  parts;  (1)  the  introduction  or 
approach,  (2)  the  lesson  story  and 
(3)  the  conclusion  or  application. 
In  teaching  little  children  the  teach- 
er should  serve  as  a  guide.  The  les- 
son should  start  with  the  child, 
something  he  knows  about,  some- 
thing with   which   he  is  familiar, 
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Then  the  teacher  guides  the  class 
through  the  unknown  material  of 
the  lesson  and  back  to  something 
familiar  for  the  conclusion.  These 
familiar  child  situations  are  often 
called  approach  and  application. 

Planning  expressional  activities  of 
promise 

In  planning  a  lesson  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  desirable  to 
use  a  variety  of  activities.  One  lesson 
may  lend  itself  beautifully  to  dra- 
matization or  pantomime,  while 
others  may  best  be  enriched  with  the 
use  of  pictures  or  cutouts.  The  var- 
ious possibilities  of  a  lesson  should  be 
considered  during  the  initial  plan- 
ning so  that  adequate  time  will  be 
provided  in  the  class  period  to  de- 
velop the  lesson  fully.  A  wise  teacher 
will  consider  both  the  needs  of  her 
pupils  and  the  lesson  material  when 
choosing  the  methods  and .  activities 
to  be  used.  The  importance  of  these 
class  activities  cannot  be  over-em- 
phasized because  children  learn  most 
when  they  participate  in  activities. 

While  the  activities  vary  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday  the  over-all  class- 
room procedure  remains  much  the 
same.  Each  Sunday  different  types 
of  things  for  children  to  do  are  pro- 
vided but  our  aim,  enhancing  spirit- 
ual growth  of  boys  and  girls,  re- 
mains the  same. 

Children  of  this  age  are  very  ac- 


tive. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  sit 
still  for  long  periods  without  be- 
coming restless.  Often  this  needed 
rest  can  be  provided  as  a  part  of  the 
lesson.  One  child  may  erase  the 
blackboard,  another  may  walk 
around  the  group  to  show  picture, 
another  may  help  move  a  table  or 
a  chair.  When  the  story  tells  about 
someone  walking  to  Sunday  School 
the  children  will  enjoy  walking  in 
place  to  show  the  way  he  went. 
When  elements  of  nature  are  men- 
tioned in  the  story,  the  children  will 
relax  and  rest  while  pretending  to  be 
the  wind  or  rain  and  will  then  be 
ready  to  listen  quietly  again. 

The  closing  minutes  of  the  class 
period  are  equally  as  important  as 
the  opening  minutes.  At  this  time 
through  discussion  or  conversation 
the  children  will  develop  a  desire 
to  come  to  Sunday  School.  Perhaps 
some  plans  for  the  next  class  are 
made,  then  the  child  leaves  the  class- 
room anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 
— Margaret  Ipson 
Chairman,  Primary  Dept. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

See    page    584    for   prelude   and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 

Jesus,  Savior,  I  love  Thee, 

And  I'll  quiet  be 
As  I  take  the  sacrament 

I'll  remember  Thee. 


"Of  all  things  the  worst  to  teach  the  young  is  dalliance,  for  it  is  this 
that  is  the  parent  of   those  pleasures  from  which   wickedness  springs." 

— Democritus 

"Recreation  includes  all  the  beautiful  skills,  crafts,  and  hobbies  that 
human  beings  can  practice,  on  and  up  to  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  I  call 
this  the  higher  recreation." — L.  P.  Jacks 
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THINKING  OUT  LOUD 
(From  Sunshine  Magazine) 

Take  it  easy,  fellow.  Remember 
that  the  whale  gets  into  trouble 
only  when  he  starts  blowing. 

Never  tell  all  you  know.  Some 
dope  in  the  audience  may  wake  up 
and  demand  an  encore. 

The  price  of  everything  else  may 
go  up  or  down,  but  the  price  of  suc- 
cess remains  steady. 

"When  a  man  begins  to  realize  the 
truth  about  himself,  it  reduces  his 
desire  to  reform  his  associates. 

Many  a  man,  were  the  conceit 
taken  out  of  him,  would  be  about 
like  an  umbrella  with  its  ribs  gone. 

Work  is  the  yeast  that  makes 
dough. 

After  all,  life  is  simple.  All  you 
need  is  a  comfortable  bed  and  a  com- 
fortable pair  of  shoes,  because  you 
are  in  one  or  the  other  practically 
all  your  life. 

When  saving  for  old  age,  be  sure 
to  lay  up  a  few  pleasant  thoughts. 

Jay-walking  can  give  you  the 
run-down  feeling. 

One  doesn't  have  to  be  crazy  to 
take  wild  chances,  but  it  does  help. 


"Harold,  can  you  name  all  four 
seasons?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"I  only  know  three,  Miss  Cramp," 
he  answered. 

"Well  then,  name  the  three,  Har- 
old." 

"Pepper,  salt  and  vinegar." 


The  fluttery  summer  visitor  ap- 
proached the  old  sea  captain  smil- 
ingly: 

She:  "You  know,  I've  always 
wondered — why  do  you  seaf  oiks  call 
a  boat  a  she?" 

Captain:  "Have  you  ever  tried  to 
steer  one?" 


"You  were  twenty  minutes  late 
again  this  morning.  Don't  you  know 
what  time  we  start  work  in  this 
office?" 

"No,  sir.  They're  always  working 
when  I  get  here." 


Heredity  is  something  every  man 
believes  in  until  his  son  begins  to 
act  like  a  fool. 


"My  son   wants  to  be  an   auto 
racer.  What  shall  I  do?" 
"Don't  stand  in  his  way." 


"Dad,  I  wish  you'd  help  me  with  Bill:  "My  wife's  been  nursing  a 

this  problem."  grouch  all  week." 

"Can't,  son.  It  wouldn't  be  right."  Joe:   "I  didn't  know  you'd  been 

"Maybe  not,  but  you  could  try."  laid  up." 


The  steady  drinker  soon  becomes 
an  unsteady  drinker. 

— The  Clipsheet 
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"What  a  lovely  salmon!" 
"That's   not  salmon,   that's   cod 

blushing  at  the  price  they're  asking 

for  it." 


Another  Layton  pioneer,  Elias  Adams,  was  "possibly  the  first  white 
man  in  Utah  to  realize  the  value  of  water  storage." 

Layton  has  had  its  twentieth  century  pioneers,  too.  Among  them  are 
the  builders  of  its  beautiful  stuccoed  meetinghouse.  It  was  paid  for  and 
dedicated  in  193  8,  a  year  after  it  was  started.  A  month  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, a  meeting  of  68  ward  members  was  held.  They  were  told  that  $3,000 
was  needed  to  finish  the  building.  In  thirty  minutes  the  money  was  raised. 

In  1947,  Lay  ton's  Sunday  School  graduated  25  persons  from  its 
teacher  training  class.  Every  classroom  has  been  equipped  with  a  black- 
board and  teacher's  stand.  Layton  Third  Ward,  with  another  large  Sun- 
day School,  now  shares  the  meetinghouse. 

Layton  has  a  rich  legacy.  But  it  is  not  resting.  It  is  adding  to  it  even 
more  lustre — lustre  that  comes  from  the  same  industry,  faith  and  gener- 
osity that  make  names  like  Christopher  Layton  live. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson  Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William   P.   Miller 
Addie   L.   Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong 
J.    Holman   Waters 
Hugh  B.   Brown 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.   Berrett 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.   Martin 
Archibald  F.   Bennett 
Joseph   Christenson 
Joseph  K.   Nicholes 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl    F.    Eyring 
Don  B.  Col  ton 
Richard  E.   Folland 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.   Glade 
Leland   H.   Monson 
Carl  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.   Keeler 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace  F.   Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.    Lowell    Castleton 

JUNIORS 

( same   as   Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth   S.   Bennion 
Inez   Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 

Marion   G.   Merkley 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba   Glade 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Eva   May   Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel    Fletcher 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don   B.   Col  ton 

A.  William  Lund 

Richard  E.   Folland 
STANDARDS 
(Check-up  and   Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 
ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Earl  J.  Glade 


Special  Committees 

Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.  Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna   Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard   R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 


Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.   Allen 

CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin, 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New  Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F,  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 
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LAYTON   WARD   MEETINGHOUSE 
T   ayton  is  25  garden-strewn  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  is  named  for  one  of  its  pioneers,  Christopher  Layton.  He  was  one 
of  the  region's  successful  farmers,  and  for  17  years  was  bishop  of  Kays- 
ville  Ward.  It  embraced  present-day  Layton  until  1889. 

Christopher  Layton  was  an  English  boy  who  went  to  work  at  eight 
years  of  age  to  help  support  his  struggling  family.  His  first  wage  was  33 
cents  a  week.  Twenty-one  years  later,  he  had  made  enough  money  to  take 
his  bride,  six  relatives  and  46  friends  to  America.  It  was  his  second  trip, 
for  he  had  already  suffered  the  persecution  of  Nauvoo  and  served  in  the 
famed  Mormon  Battalion. 

Christopher  Layton  settled  in  the  region  of  his  namesake  town  in 
1857.  Almost  immediately  he  became  a  large-scale  farmer.  Once  his  crops 
yielded  21,000  bushels  of  grain,  one  of  the  largest  cuts  in  early  Utah  his- 
tory. Later,  he  left  his  golden  fields  to  answer  a  Church  call  to  preside  over 
St.  Joseph  Stake  in  Arizona. 

The  Layton  area  attracted  other  notable  Englishmen,  among  them  John 
Thornley.  He  sowed  seeds  on  the  Sand  Ridge,  east  of  Layton,  in  1869.  His 
neighbors  laughed.  They  said  he  would  not  raise  enough  grain  to  "feed  a 
goose."  But  he  did,  without  irrigation.  And  he  produced  corn  besides.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  extensive  dry  farming  on  the  Ridge. 

— more  on  other  side 


